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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
een eee 

R. GLADSTONE’S paper on Ritualism, to which every poli- 
\ tician had looked forward with profound interest, has 
appeared, and has apparently given very needless umbrage,—to the 
English Press, not for what it says, but for what it fails to say, 
and to the Irish Press, not for what it fails to say, but for what 
it says. As we have shown elsewhere, Mr. Gladstone has dis- 
cussed an abstract instead of a concrete question—though in a 
thoroughly Protestant spirit—without probably so much as 
thinking of what was expected from him; and of course the 
English Press immediately read evasion in his omissions, while 
the Irish Press read insult in his commissions. The Times darkly 
hints that though Mr. Gladstone gives his approval to only two 
High-Church customs,—the recitation of the General Thanks- 
giving by the whole body of the congregation and the reading of the 
Lessons by a layman,—excellent customs surely ,—“‘ there is plenty 
hinted at that would be more distasteful to an English mind ;” 
but after carefully studying the paper, we cannot even conceive 
what the ‘ plenty hinted at ” is, unless the Times is unfair enough 
to regard Mr. Gladstone as in any way wishing to adopt or sanc- 
tion the ritualistic customs which he cites from the Lutheran and 
other Churches, especially the Danish and Norwegian, and which 
he uses only to prove that, even genuinely Protestant bodies often 











feel no objection to names and rites which by Englishmen are | 
considered distinctively Romanist. There is not a trace of any | 
approval of these rites in his paper, but it was obviously necessary | 
to his argument to show how differently different worshippers | 
interpret the same ceremonial. 
How to explain the absurd expression of Irish wrath against Mr. 
Gladstone for asserting that ever since ‘‘ the bloody reign of Mary” | 
it has never been possible to Romanise the English people, and 
that it is more impossible than ever since the Vatican decree, we 
are altogether at sea. Would any Roman Catholic statesman 
hesitate for a moment to say that never since the bloody reign 
of Cromwell has it been possible to Protestantise the Irish 
people? or to add, that ‘if it had been possible in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries,” it would still have been 
impossible in the nineteenth, when Protestantism had substituted 
for the proud boast of holding the faith of the Primitive Church, 
a violent disorganisation and even decomposition into a wild dis- 
traction of sceptical opinions, such that no one could become a 
Protestant without adopting principles pretty certain to lead him 
on into all the extravagances of modern thought and negative 
criticism ? That would have been the precise analogue of what 
Mr. Glads'‘one did say of Catholicism, and yet no English Protes- 
tant would have resented it for a moment in the mouth of a 
Roman Catholic statesman. Our Irish friends seem to us only | 
the more sensitive and unreasonable in proportion to the fairness 
of those English statesmen who happen to disagree with them. 
They were eager to welcome Mr. Disraeli with warmth as a 
Stranger; they are ready to tear Mr. Gladstone in pieces as a 
friend, 
ee | 
The Republicans carried the Maine-et-Loire clection against the | 


united forces of the Septennalists and Imperialists, at the second 
ballot, on Sunday, by a majority of 3,390 votes (51,417 against 
48,027). Moreover, the successful candidate, M. Maillé, gained 
6,228 votes more than he received at the first ballot, while M. Bruas, 
the Septennalist, received 4,334 votes fewer than he and M. 
Berger gained together at the previous poll. The result is the 
more satisfactory, as the Department was ;egarded as the strong- 
hold of Monarchical feeling. It seems probable that at both 
polls those who still remain Legitimists abstained from voting,— 
50,000 votes, or about one-third of the whole number, were not 
given for either candidate,—but unquestionably many who were 
Legitimists or Orleanists in 1871 have now become Republicans, 
and hold the cause of Order to be safest under the keeping of a 
Constitutional Republic. 


M. Thiers made a remarkable speech to the inhabitants of 
Grenoble last Sunday, in answer to a complimentary address 
from them. He declared that he could never have put down 
the Commune except in the name of the Republic, so 
determined were the other great cities of France to help 
Paris against any Monarchical conspiracy got up under the 
mask of a love of Order. He pointed out that a Mon- 
archical restoration must have been impossible in his hands, 
since it had proved to be impossible in the hands of those who 
took office on purpose to bring it about if it were anyway pos- 
sible. And he exhorted the people of Grenoble as French citizens, 
since it was impossible to set up a durable throne, to make the 
best they could of the situation, by setting up instead a durable 
Republic. So far was Europe from feeling the suspicion and dread 
of such a Republic which she would have felt in 1815, that Europe 
had done all in its power to strengthen him (M. Thiers) as Chief 
of the Republic. Europe misunderstands France no longer. 
She has no wish to interfere in her internal affairs, but honestly 
wishes to see that form of Government established «which is likely 
to be most stable ; and in France only one could be stable, namely, 
the one which even the adherents of the Monarchy have been 
forced, against their will, to accept. Nothing could be better sense. 
And, moreover, it is sense that is making its way in France. 


The Times has been authorised to contradict the statements 
which have been for some time in circulation, but which have 
of late been repeated aloud with much circumstantial detail in 
the World, and several foreign journals, on the subject of the debts 
of the Prince of Wales. It was stated that they amounted to 
£600,000. It was stated that Mr. Gladstone had been applied to, 
to propose their payment to Parliament, but had refused. It was 
stated that at last the Queen had paid them. All these statements 
are denied, It is affirmed that the Prince is not, so to speak, in 
debt at all; that there is no mystery or concealment as to his 


' affairs, his accounts having been regularly audited since he came 


of age, in 1862; that the unpaid claims before his Controller 
amount to little more than a third of his annual income, 
and will be more than met by the balances to his credit on 
the 1st of October; finally, that with the exception of 
one or two accounts unsettled from peculiar circumstances, 
there is no bill on the list of more than one year’s standing. It 
is, however, admitted that the Prince has only been able to main- 
tain the establishment which the Queen's long relinquishment of 
the more costly duties of Royalty has imposed upon him, by 
gradually destroying one of the principal sources of his income, 
the fund accumulated during his minority from the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. Of this fund, from £10,000 to £20,000, 
it is confessed, are sold every year, to meet the deficiency in his 
Royal Highness’s income ; and of course, if his expenditure must 
be maintained at its present rate, every year more and more capital 
must be sacrificed. It is obvious how this will end, and that 
Parliament must one day be applied to; but Parliament consists 
of three Estates, and the Commons should only be asked to 
interfere in the last resort. 


Turkey is, not very unnaturally, availing herself of that new 
favour accorded in Germany, and indeed in the rest of Europe, 
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to the spirit of religious persecution, to do a little persecution 
on her own account in her relation to the Christians of Tur- 
key. Mr. James Davis, who writes from ‘the Evangelical 
Alliance ” to the Times of Wednesday, states that the teachers of 
Christian mission schools have been, without any cause, arrested 
in Turkey, imprisoned, put in chains, and banished; other 
Christians have been forced to serve in the army, contrary to 
Turkish law; and Mr. Davis states that several foreign Powers, 
especially France and Austria, have lent their weight to the 
English protest against these violations of right. Me adds that 
the case has also ‘‘attracted the attention” of the German 
Government. But how could the German Government object? 
‘Turkey is only following its lead. If the Falck laws are right, 
the Turkish decrees securing absolute liberty to Christians in 
Turkey are, from the German as well as the Turkish point of 
view, wrong. That, perhaps, may be the reason why the atten- 
tion of Germany has only been attracted by the case, without giving 
rise to more active measures. Religious charity, she thinks 
perhaps, should begin at home. 


Lord Rosebery opened the Social Science Association on 





Wednesday, at Glasgow, in a very able address, though the 
omnitin-gatherumness and the vast vagueness of the subjects 
he had to descant upon gaye no adequate scope to his lively 
and witty intellect. He observed that the proper time for a | 
thorough discussion of social questions was in periods like 
this, of prosperity and calm, when questions could be dis- 
cussed without the social heart-burnings and jealousies which in 
hard times such discussions would cause. ‘‘ It is then that even the 
He enlarged on the little that 


Grecks may innocently bring gifts.” 
legislation can do to extinguish the worst miscrics of human life, 
and showed how close our civilisation is to the most frightful 
barbarism, He showed, too, how much education has already 
accomplished, as, for instance, in creating a respect for machinery | 

rtisans who, thirty years ago, held machine-breaking to | 


among a 
be an act of charity to working-men, and also by checking, in the | 
better educated German States, the consumption of intoxicating | 
liquors, Lord Rosebery contended eagerly for compul- | 
sory education, as the power which had not only ‘effaced 
Jena,” but ‘produced the German Empire of to-day,”— | 
including, we fear, by the way, the Fakk laws,—and he 
was anxious that this compulsory education should include 
the elements of political economy. He enlarged with great 
power, too, on the results of technical education in enabling 
a poor and diminutive country like Switzerland to ‘ threaten the 
silk trade of Lyons and take the riband trade of Coventry.” Was 
it in joke that Lord Rosebery half proposed a competitive 
examination for Members of Parliament? We fear that, in that 
case, the democratic instinct would make short work with the 





philosophy of education. 


Lord Selborne is not quite so much delighted with the whole 
effect of the extension of education as Lord Rosebery. In distri- 
buting at Manchester on Wednesday the prizes gained by the can- 
didates for the Oxford Local Examinations, Lord Selborne, while 
guarding himself from being misunderstood to deprecate the 
spread of education, quoted profusely from an Oxford prize essay, 
written thirty-eight years ago by Mr. Harold Vaughan, which 


enlarges on the tendency of miscellaneous reading to excite a | 
superficially critical, ie., supercilious spirit, to promote the 
spread of an empirical and even sensuous philosophy, to weaken 
the spirit of subordination, which is the mortar of society, and 
to encourage “ hastiness, precipitation, and immaturity of 
thoucht.”. No doubt there is much to be said for all 
these charges against the influence of miscellancous litera- 
ture, and the habits of mind which the taste for miscel- 
laneous literature brings. With more activity of mind, there 
must be more grasp of error, as well as more grasp of truth. 
With more range of pleasures and pursuits there must be more 
false taste, as well as more good taste; with more choice there 
must be more evil, as well as more good. And all ti:at Mr. Harold 
Vaughan said, and Lord Selborne endorses, is practically included 
in that admission. But it does not follow that the new abundance 
of evil in thought, taste, and moral judgment is half as pernicious 
as the intellectual and moral blank for which it is substituted. 
Growth, no doubt, makes the world intricate and difficult ; but 
stunted natures are almost always worse than growing ones. 


Mr. Faweett has satisfactorily shown that there is in Wilt- 
shire a real, yet apparently limited, combination to reduce 
the wages of the agricultural labourers from 12s. to 11s., though 


the discussion which he has fortunately raised on the subject will 





certainly discourage the further progress of the moy ement. The 
truth appears to be that when, after a very prosperous haba 
the farmers propose to reduce wages, the working men ia 
disgusted as much by the sentiment of the si aationthe 
apparent wish to prevent them from sharing th advan- 
tages of the bounty of the season—as by the loss of nominal 
wages. No doubt that feeling rests on the assumption 
that all labour should in some sense be co-operative,—that is 
that it should share, however slightly, in the success, as well 
as suffer, if need be, from the failure, of the ent rprise in which 
it is engaged. That is a conception quite beyond the mere 
economical conception, which makes wages depend on the demand 
and supply of labour; and while we recognise it as a true one, it 
seems to us only applicable where the labour-market is not over. 
stocked. When it is overstocked,—as we find it is in Wiltshire — 
there will always be a temptation to divide the extra rate which 
should reward successful labour among the exc ss-population of 
labourers, so as to hulf-employ more labour on the same, or even 
lower terms. But that isa bad use of the surplus yield,—bad 
for both master and man. 


The Ultra-Radicals are busy apparently preparing their pro- 
gramme, the first sign of which has been an amusing and witty 
spec ch delivered yesterday week by Mr. E. A. Leatham to his Hud- 
dersfield constituents. He took up once more his old simile for the 
Liberal party,—a Dutch clock in need of repair,—and declared 
that in the early part of last Session, when two great leaders of 
Liberalism had betaken themselves in despair, ‘the one to the 
pursuit of literature and the other to that of salmon,” and when 
‘*the only parts which every one could see still in their places were 
the heavy weights,” it looked very unlikely that the party should 
be on its legs again before the end of the Session. However, 
the genuine Conservatives egged on the Conservative Cabinet 
into reaction, just as the genuine Radicals always egg on the 
Liberal leaders into reform, and the Liberals found that they had 
not fathomed ‘the depth of the riches of Conservative impolicy.” 
They had forgotten that the Conservative party was led by two 
statesmen, one of whom (Lord Salisbury) ‘“ did not know how to 
measure his phrases, and the other (Mr. Disraeli) did not know 
how to phrase his measures.” The true Conservatives, however, 
could not do without Mr. Disraeli. He is their ‘‘ professional 
bowler,” and if he were once to begin to bowl for the other side, 
he would take all their wickets in one “over.” And s0 it 
happened that when Mr. Gladstone showed the enormity of the 
attack on Dissenters, in Lord Sandon’s Endowed Schools Bill, 
Mr. Disraeli was allowed to throw over his more violent colleague, 
and to postpone openly reactionary Church measures for the 
present. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Leatham believes, with Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who writes on “the next page of the Liberal programme” in 
the new Fortnightly, that the Church question is the most import- 
ant and likely to be the first in the new Radical programme, and 
Mr. Leatham thinks that Mr. Gladstone may be persuaded, by his 
love for ecclesiastical liberty, to take the lead in a Disestablish- 
ment which will soon, he thinks, be thenecessary condition of Angli- 
can liberty. We do not hold with Mr. Leatham there, and have 
explained why we think his calculation utterly wrong in another 
column. Mr. Chamberlain seems to us wiser in his generation, 
when he insists on Disendowment and its proceeds as the one 
great attraction which may make a popular question of the assault 
on the Church. But the Radical leaders, if they are going to 
take up that cry, will have to be very cautious not to give colour 
to a charge of proposing the plunder of the Church as the aim of 


their agitation. 


It seems probable that Mr. Childers’s early anticipations as to 
the over sanguineness of Sir Stafford Northcote’s Budget will be 
verified, after all. The half-year’s revenue has amounted to 
£33,654,115. Now, the Chancellor of the Exchequer counted on 
obtaining a revenue in the year of close upon £74,000,000, It 
will be seen that the half of this,—which, however, no one expects 
to get in the first half-year,—would be £37,000,000. He has 
actually got less by more than £3,300,000. Of course this does 
not mean a deficiency on the same scale, or anything like the 
same scale, on the whole year. The September quarter, owing, 
perhaps, to the holidays taken by both taxpayers and collectors, 
is apt to be an exceptionally bad one. But even comparing this 
year in that respect with the last, and especially considering that 
the Income-tax, which usually yields a very heavy sum in the 
last quarter, is reduced, we should expect an eventual deficiency 
on the estimate. It will, however, certainly not be so great as 
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the alarmist articles in the newspapers foreshadow. They 
do not make allowance for the very irregular collection of the 


revenue of the second quarter. 


The question of Lord O’Hagan’s Irish Juries Act is again 
becoming a topic of discussion, and the Times urges that “ the 
‘urors of the nouvelles couches sociales ” (which will, we presume, 
be understood in Connaught as French for “levelling-down”), 
must be mingled with others of ‘‘ higher intelligence and wider 
experience,” —for example, sons of Peers, Baronets, grand jurors, 
and magistrates, half-pay officers, and freeholders and house- 
holders not having a rating qualification. Disagreement in Irish 
juries will, under these circumstances, perhaps become more 
frequent, if that be any advantage; nor would the remedy 
of introducing the Scotch system probably avail. But what 
are we in England, and especially in London, that we 
should sit in judgment on Irish juries? There have been two 
verdicts at the Old Bailey quite recently at which the Judges 
stood aghast. In one case, the Judge said he would not allow a 
second case to be tried by the same jury; in another, the Judge 
(a second trial ensuing) dealt with the costs of the first as if no 
verdict had been given. Itis open to grave doubt whether the 
Trish common jurors are not, on the whole, superior to the same 
glass in England ; comparing a whole series of assize reports in 
the two countries, it would be hard to say that they are inferior. 
It must be remembered that Lord O’Hagan’s Act destroyed a 
system under which juries were habitually ‘‘ packed ” with Pro- 
testants, for the purpose of ensuring conviction, down to the date 
of its introduction. The new system, we believe, only needs a 
little time, and a very little amendment, to work well. 





The Coroner’s jury of the city of Norwich on the persons 
killed in the Thorpe accident brought in, as we related last 
week, a verdict of manslaughter against both Alfred Cooper, the 
night inspector, and John Robson, the telegraph-clerk ; but they 
also said, what we could not then report, that it was their unani- 
mous view that they did not impute as much culpability to 
John Robson as they did to Alfred Cooper. ‘The County 
Coroner's jury came to a different conclusion, which was declared 
on Tuesday,—namely, “that the accident was caused by care- 
lessness and neglect on the part of John Robson and Alfred 
Cooper, and that John Robson is guilty of manslaughter ; and that 
Alfred Cooper, although guilty of great carelessness and neglect, 
is not, in our unanimous opinion, and with the conflicting evidence 
before us, guilty of the carelessness and neglect sufficient to con- 
stitute criminality.” The relative weight of blame is therefore 
distributed in opposite manners by the two juries. 


There was an interesting discussion in the Social Science Con- 
gress on Thursday, on the question of Trades Unions and their 
influence on the rate of wages, in which the working-men appear 
to have got decidedly the better of the argument. Mr. J. Mathe- 
son, Jun., read a paper directed, it is said, to show that Trades 
Unions only waste money, and that wages would be higher with- 
out them than with them. A warm discussion followed, in which 
the working-men more than held their own, and in which Mr. 
Lloyd Jones ridiculed very ably the notion that England is 
falling behind in the commercial competition, owing to the self- 
will of the working-men. He said that there are now forty rich 
men among the employers for every one a few years ago, and yet 
the employers are always crying out that they are losing their trade. 
Of course the working-man ought to share in the prosperity, and 
all that the Trades Unions effect is to secure him his share of it. 
And this is, in fact, the true upshot of the discussion. 


Later, during the discussion of another paper on the same sub- 
ject, Mr. Barry, the working-man’s candidate for Marylebone at 
the last election, talked the same sort of wild nonsense which 
some of the Italian and Swiss delegates talked at the recent 
International Working-Men’s Congress at Brussels, ‘That 
great Association,” said Mr. Barry, ‘‘would not cease its 
work till it had abolished not only the employed class, but 
all privileged and distinct classes. They sought to establish 


the equality of man as the only basis of humanity. 
The working- classes ought to be the masters of the 
world. ‘Theirs, and theirs only, were the fruits of the earth. 


Federalisation of all the workers of the world was the one end at 
which they aimed, as it was only with it that the working-classes 
could dictate the conditions of their existence.” Mr. Barry then 


went on to denounce the last ‘Trades’ Congress at Sheffield, as 
guilty of the deepest treachery in not accepting and carrying out 
these views. 


One sees at once that it is the federalisation not of 


all the workers of the world, but of the tall-talking workers of 
the world, and of them only, that Mr. Barry approves. But he 
was useful in his sphere at Glasgow. The true English working- 
men were confirmed in their contempt for this inimitable 
nonsense. 





Liverpool and Manchester are, in patronage of the Fine Arts, 
determined to surpass Venice and Genoa in their most opulent and 
cultivated days. ‘Too often the picture galleries of the Cottoncrats 
are bought to be sold again, but so may have been those of some 
at least of the prince-merchants of the Levant. In any case, 
great, and sometimes even small, artists get prices such as their 
works would not have brought if the “ new rich ” were not there 
to compete with the nobles and squires. The Mayor of Liverpool 
has done a finer thing than buy a gallery of his own; he has 
underteken to build one to be presented to the town, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh laid the first stone on Monday. Of course, 
the Sailor Prince was well received in the great sea-port, and of 
course he spoke in a way which, we are assured by the Times, 
‘elicited great applause,” on the topic of merchant shipping. “I 
believe I may look around me,” said his Royal Highness, “I 
believe I may look around me, and I cannot see here—I am look- 
ing far and wide in Liverpool, and cannot find—a man who would 
send his ship to sea in a condition that would not be seaworthy.” 
It is a pity Diogenes is no more. This is a case where his lan- 
tern might have been of some little use. Can Mr. Plimsoll not 
name even one *‘ man” in all Liverpool ? 

Mr. Fellows has addressed a second letter on the *‘ Finances of 
New Zealand” to the Pall Mall Gazette, and has also written to 
us, in reference to our note on the subject, a very long letter, for 
which we have no room, even if we were inclined to widen the area 
of the controversy. Mr. Fellows does not complain that we misre- 
presented hisargument, but only that we gave inadequate expression 
to it. That may well be, but our columns are limited, and he has 
hadample opportunity of expressing his views elsewhere. His views, 
it seems to us, were probably very sound views two or three years 
ago; but the advance of an Australasian colony in two or three years 
is often equal to that of an old country in twenty or thirty. We 
recommend Mr. Fellows to study Mr. Vogel's last financial state- 
ment, which shows a surplus of upwards of £200,000; and with 
it proposes to make ‘‘ revenue aid loans, instead of loans revenue ;” 
and which also puts an end to provincial borrowing. Is not Mr. 
Fellows writing a little after date ? 


The Pall Mall of last Monday accuses us of a’ great breach of 
literary etiquette in speculating—erroneously, it seems—on the 
authorship of the contemptuous attack on our article of a fort- 
night ago, ‘The Materialists’ Stronghold.” We congratulate 
the Pall Mall on having two such able contributors, though we 
| regret that two writers so strong should hold a creed so narrow 
and arrogant. But we cannot see the sin of conjecturally 
attributing a given article, with expressions of sincere intellectual 
respect, to an author no doubt indicated, though without any 
mention of his name, who is known to contribute to the paper 
in which it appears, who is known to agree generally in its tenor, 
and who has, moreover, never shown much anxiety to keep even 
his name a secret. If there be any violation of etiquette in that, 
—which we do not believe,—the etiquette violated hy the Pall 
Mall when it calmly attributes to us both cowardice and dis- 
honesty, for that is what the following sentences assert, seems to 
us one much more widely respected and much sounder in principle. 
|Our contemporary says :—‘‘ The truth is that the Speefator, in 
| the article we criticised, committed itself to a doctrine which was 
| on the face of it monstrous. On the monstrosity of this doctrine 

being pointed out, the Spectator had not the courage either to 

retract its words or to defend them, It has had recourse to denying 
their plain meaning We know not which of the two 
is the more to be wondered at, the moral cowardice of a writer 
| who has so utterly deserted his position, or the dialectical daring 
of his attempt to explain away a statement of which the meaning 
is unmistakable.” ‘That is petulant and silly besides. Everyone 
' who knows this journal knows that we utterly despise the affecta- 
'tion of omniscience, and constantly confess blunders. But we 
cannot confess blunders which we never made, merely because it 
is convenient to the Pall Mall to believe that we made them. ‘The 
context sufficiently proved our meaning, and it is childish as we!l as 
rude, to cap, with a charge of dishonesty, an intellectual criticism 
which could only have been rendered plausible by ignoring the 
context. 
| 


| 





Consols were on Friday 923-924. 
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; tion, is regarded as mere decent arrangement in another; that 
TOPICS OF THE D AY. granted a given doctrine, an elaborate ritual will often embody it 


ee 
MR. GLADSTONE ON RITUALISM. 


HERE is a simplicity about Mr. Gladstone which is, in 

a great degree, we suspect, the cause of the constant 
injustice, and even disgust, with which he is so often criticised 
by the literary class, He is accused of over-subtlety; and 
sometimes, no doubt, he does, in the energy of his prepos- 
sessions, refine where refining is utterly inadmissible, as in 
his celebrated criticism on Lord Odo Russell’s meaning when 
addressing Prince Bismarck in relation to the action of Russia 
in tearing up the Treaty of Paris in 1870; but much oftener 
he is accused of it only because his aim is very much simpler 
and more direct than the people who read him are looking for, 
—and that seems to us to apply to the article on Ritualism 
which has just appeared in the Contemporary Review. The 
newspaper writers are expecting him to clear himself from the 
guilt of some imputed complicity with a vein of party feeling 
specially distasteful to the English people. But Mr. Glad- 
stone is not thinking at all of the estimate formed of him 
by the English people. On the contrary, he is thinking of the 
subject on hand, how far the popular view of religious cere- 
mony is true, how far it is false, and how to guide it into a 
better groove. And so he writes what simply puzzles the 
world, who are looking for a manifesto, and receive a disser- 
tation on matters of taste and moral discrimination. In 
the present instance we had all expected, we suppose, 
something that would show ‘how far Mr. Gladstone was 
prepared to go against the Ritualists, and we had pro- 
bably looked for his essay much less from any wish to see 
new proposals of a legislative kind introduced, than from 
the notion that if he were prepared to go far enough it 
might strengthen his hands in Parliament, a result which 
some desired and some vehemently disliked. It was known 
that he had admitted in the frankest way in Parliament that 
he regarded it as legitimate to legislate against any attempt 
to divert the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England 
into an alien channel, but the world was anxious to know what 
this really meant. Some predicted significantly that whenever 
this willingness should be fairly tested, he would explain it away 
till it came to mean nothing tangible. Others were sure he was 
altogether sound at heart, but wished to see him explicitly 
committed to distinct. proposals, that they might have where- 
withal to defend him against slander. But Mr. Gladstone 
has spoken, and neither one class nor the other are satisfied. 
The first have no fresh accusations to bring against him, 
except by monstrously unjust constructions of parenthetical 
remarks, The last have no unanswerable test-pledges to 
quote, by which they may prove their view correct and their 
hero free from all Ritualistie contagion. Mr. Gladstone 
has spoken, but it has not occurred to him to im- 
prove his political position by what he said. If anyone 
was foolish enough to believe the silly and discreditable 
gossip which declared him a Papist in disguise, against such 
a ove there is a useful weapon provided in the shape of the 
remark that at no time “since the bloody reign of Mary” 
has it been possible to Romanise the Church and people 
of England ; “ but if it had been possible in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries, it would still have become impossible 
in the nineteenth, when Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast of Semper eadem a policy of violence and change in faith ; 
when she has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool 
she was fondly thought to have disused; when no one can 
become her convert without renouncing his moral and mental 
freedom and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another; and when she has equally repudiated modern thought 
and ancient history.” But as no intelligent politician has ever 
believed the nonsense about Mr. Gladstone’s disguised Roman- 
ism, this disclaimer hardly mortifies Mr. Gladstone’s opponents, 
and will hardly strengthen his friends, What was looked for was 
something explicit to show how far he thought the approxima- 


tion to the Church of Rome might fitly be allowed to go, | 


and at what point it should be legally prohibited and 
punished hy deprivation; how far it might be plausibly 
contended by his enemies that his sympathy with a very 
obnoxious form of Anglicanism extends, where it might be plau- 
sibly asserted by his friends that it clearly and absolutely 
ceases. To these anxious controversialists Mr. Gladstone has 


furnished no sort of comfort. His essay is a simple and vigorous 
one, designed to prove that a great deal which was regarded 
with the utmost prejudice as superstitious ritual by one genera- 


forcibly to one mind when only clouding and concealing it tg 
another ; that even ritual good in itself is pure mischief when 
it is a substitute for spiritual energy, instead of expressing 
it, because then it is “so much formality,—that is, s9 
much deadness.” These are positions quite unassailable in 
themselves, and illustrated by Mr. Gladstone with much forea 
and beauty. The underlying assumption of the whole article 
is that Ritual is, “in what amount I do not attempt now to 
inquire, a legitimate accompaniment, nay, effect of the religious 
life ; but I view with mistrust and jealousy all tendency, where 
ever shown, either to employ Ritual as its substitute, or to treat 
Ritual as its producing cause.” 

Nothing can be better, but it will not help those who are in 
search, either of an admission to fling in the face of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s admirers, or of an avowal with which to annihilate his 
foes. Mr. Gladstone in this article has simply not thought of 
the effect of what he was writing on his political future at all, 
It occurred to him that both the horror and the love of ritual 
just now are artificial,—that they are made watch-cries of with- 
out reference to the spiritual life which well-judged ritual fitly 
expresses, or the spiritual prostration which ill-judged ritual 
is apt to cause. And when it is observed that, as Mr. Glad. 
stone points out, Parliament has just enforced as obligatory, as 
part of the law of the land, “what thirty years ago was de- 
nounced, and rather more than denounced, as Ritualism,” it 
can hardly be denied that a discussion of the kind of Ritualism 
which ought to be reprobated, and the kind which ought to be 
encouraged, is not beside the mark. We are told in some 
quarters that what ought to be reprobated is all that tends to 
sacerdotalise the Church. But nothing can be sillier than 
such a statement at the present time, though we should be 
very glad if the Church were in a condition that would justify 
it. Up to a certain point, a sacerdotal view is something 
more than legal in the Church of England; it is naturalised 
in her formularies, and what Broad Churchmen have to 
contend for is the inclusion of the non-sacerdotal view, not 
the exclusion of the sacerdotal. Again, some people say 
that what ought to be repudiated is everything of a Roman- 
ising character. But what can be emptier and vaguer? 
In some sense, all sacerdotalism is of a Romanising char- 
acter, and yet a sacerdotal element is, as we have seen, 
up to a certain point, clearly admissible. In another sense, 
all that is ornate is of a Romanising character; but there, 
again, clearly, to a large extent, as Mr. Gladstone points out, 
ornateness is not only legitimate in the Anglican Church, but 
is being eagerly welcomed into the most puritan of our Non- 
conformist Churches. The critical question for the Anglican 
Church is not how much symbolism is admissible,—that is a 
matter of time, of popular feeling, of religious taste,—but what 
kind of symbolism is admissible, what kind is alien and what 
indigenous. And that very serious blunders may be made on 
that matter, the fact that the use of the surplice in the pulpit, 
which is now obligatory by Act of Parliament, was thirty years 
| ago held a sign of crypto-Romanism, sufficiently proves. Mr. 
| Gladstone has not put a new war-cry into the hands of either 
| party by his essay. But he has illustrated afresh the radical 
earnestness and simplicity of a mind which, because on many in- 
tellectual points he is disposed to over-refine, and to take what 
seem to most men invisible distinctions, has been often absurdly 
regarded as given up to mancuvre and to strategy,—whereas 
Mr. Gladstone would be a mere child in the hands of a true 
political strategist, if he were not so earnest, so full of resources 
which require no tactics, whatever political line he may take 
up, that he often does better without strategy than his 
opponents do with it. 
| We do not deny that we, too, should have been glad to 
|know what measure really directed against the non-natural 
| Romanisers, Mr. Gladstone would have desired to substitute 
| for the mischievous one of last Session. But on the whole, 
we are well pleased that Mr. Gladstone’s genuine simplicity 
has disappointed curiosity in that respect. The Legislature has 
| taken its line—a very foolish one, we believe—bnt it is not 
| perhaps desirable that so soon after it has done so, an alterna- 
tive line should be put forward merely in order to serve as a sort 
of test-gauge of the Protestantism of Mr. Gladstone. There 
has been sufficient unsettlement of men’s minds, and it would 
have only been increased by hearing what the leader of Oppo- 
sition was prepared to substitute for Mr. Russell Gurney’s and 
Mr. Disraeli’s blunder. What Mr. Gladstone has written is at 
least thoroughly Protestant thus far,—it makes the true wor- 
ship of the soul the only legitimate occasion and the only 
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lem enance to the superstition that ceremonial can 


ichtest count ; : 
~ be an equivalent or a substitute, or even a healthy stimu- 
lant, for the devotion of the heart. 





THE REPUBLICANS AND FRENCH CONSERVATISM. 


HE victory in the Department of the Maine-et-Loire has 
more than reversed the unfavourable augury to be derived 
from the great Imperialist victory in the Department of Cal- 
yados, The Maine-et-Loire was believed to be a stronghold 
poth of the Monarchists and of official influence. In the 
elections of February, 1871, while Paris was still besieged, the 
Legitimist candidates polled 100,000 of the 150,000 votes on 
the register, while the party of the Republic did not obtain 
more than 20,000. It was believed that nothing but the 
division between the voters favourable to the Government 
and the voters favourable to an Imperial restoration prevented 
the so-called “Conservatives” from gaining another, though 
less brilliant victory, three weeks ago. To call the Imperialists 
« Conservatives ” was, no doubt, to give them a very awkward 
and ill-fitting title. They who begin by proposing an appeal to 
the people under universal suffrage, and who hope to end by 
changing once more the form of the Government of France, 
and getting rid of the only great power which the country 
at present contains, that of the National Assembly, are about 
as much Conservatives as the English Republicans who advo- 
cate overturning the Throne by an appeal to the people, 
and substituting for it, in the people’s name, a sovereign 
Republic. But the reason the Imperialists have ventured on 
this occasion to call themselves Conservatives is simply this,— 
that they would prefer prolonging the existing régime of sus- 
pense, to putting an end to it by declaring the existing 
form of government final. They prefer Marshal Mac- 
Mahon as a nondescript ruler and with six years’ delay, 
to Marshal MacMahon as President of an avowed Republic 
with no delay at all. Thus they are conservative of suspense 
rather than of ending suspense by making the provisional state 
of things final, and as Marshal MacMahon’s Government, owing 
to some mysterious sympathies and antipathies of its own, 
takes as yet the same line, and regards political suspense itself 
as the true object of its Conservative protection, the two parties 
in the Department of the Maine-et-Loire were able to effect 
some kind of coalition at the second ballot against the Repub- 
lican candidate, M. Maillé. The coalition, however, was not 
a success, There were too many Imperialists, who saw that to 
vote for the réyime of suspense under Marshal MacMahon 
was to sacrifice the democratic principles on which 
alone they can hope to restore the Empire. And _ pro- 
bably, too, there were not a few electors who had been 
indifferent before they saw the chance of striking an effec- 
tive blow for the termination of suspense, but who became 
interested in the election as soon as the real battle appeared to 
be between the cause of the Republic and the cause of delay. At 
all events, on the second ballot last Sunday, it turned out that 
M. Maillé, the Republican candidate, had polled 6,228 votes 
more than he obtained in the first ballot, while the united 
parties of Imperialism and the Septennate polled 4,334 fewer 
votes than their combined poll on the first ballot, the result 
being a triumph of the Republican candidate by 3,390 votes 
over the union of his opponents. The result seems to us the 
more satisfactory, that it betrays not merely the strength of the 
Republican party, but a growing conviction that it is the true 
Conservative party of France,—in other words, that Conserva- 
tives, no less than Liberals, can hope for more successful action 
under the form of a Republic than they can either under 
ambiguous provisional governments, or under dynasties as 
much hated by great sections of the French people as 
they are loved by small sections thereof. It is most 
probable, if not evident, that the stronger vote polled by 
M. Maillé at the second ballot was due to the adhesion of 
persons who regarded themselves as Conservatives. They saw 
the chance of effecting something by a strong demonstration 
in favour of a final solution of the question as to the form of 
government, and they voted for the Republican as the only re- 
presentative of a final solution which had any chance of ulti- 
mate success, When the soi-disant Conservatives joined their 
forces, the true Conservatives went over to the Republican 
candidate, and by their adhesion gave him the victory at 
the poll. 
The same lesson is taught, not for the first time, in M. 
Thiers’ remarkable speech to the Grenoble Deputation at 
Vizille on Sunday, and we cannot help hoping that the 


mate measure of external ceremonial. It gives not the 


| Government of Marshal MacMahon himself, dull as it appears 
to be in reading the signs of the times, is slowly but surely 
learning the lesson. M. Thiers’ great thesis was in effect this, 
| — How could I have put down the Paris Commune, except in 
the name of the Republic? Had I attempted to do so in the 
name of any of the various partisans of a throne, I should 
| have had all the great cities of France organising an attempt 
_to defeat me, and leaguing themselves with the Revolutionary 
| party of Paris.’ And he adds that there is even better proof 
of the impossibility of inducing France again to accept a 
throne than even this. He left office because he would not 
accept a Pro-Monarchical Ministry, and a successor assumed 
office who was even eager to accept, and did accept, a 
Pro-Monarchical Ministry. But with a President friendly 
to a Monarchy, a Ministry ardent for it, and an Assembly, 
so it was said, favourable to it, the thing could not be 
done. The attempt failed. France recoiled on her side, 
the intended monarch recoiled on his side, from the only 
conditions on which the restoration might, as it was sup- 
posed, have been effected. The temporary conditions were 
all exceptionally,—indeed, accidentally,—favourable to the 
project, but the permanent conditions were all so much the 
reverse, that the conspiracy collapsed almost at the moment at 
which it was published. The pro-Monarchical President and 
the pro-Monarchical Ministry were forced to take refuge in a 
dilatory excuse. The réyime of suspense was the nearest thing 
possible to the régime of monarchy. It was not very near, for, 
as it has proved, every day’s delay has been a delay not favour- 
able, but unfavourable to the intended scheme, and the com- 
bination then so nearly completed is now almost as incon- 
ceivable as a proposal to found a new dynasty out of a private 
French family. The Monarchy has been drifting rapidly 
away ever since the delay began, and though, on the other 
hand, the idea of an Imperial restoration, then totally impos- 
sible, has considerably gained in favour, yet the real strength 
of that scheme is democratic, and all the genuine democracy of 
France adheres, not to the Empire, but to the Republic. 

We have said that there seems some hope of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s discovering for himself that the truest ré/e for French 
Conservatism to play is to accept the Republic and build on 
the lines of a Republic. Not only did Marshal MacMahon, in 
his recent tour to the North, openly appeal for the support of 
“moderate men of all parties,”—a great change in his moral 
attitude since the time when he told the Assembly, not many 
months ago, that he could not accept advice from any of the poli- 
ticians who had voted against him on the 24th May, 1873,—but it 
is evidently now the cue given to official spokesmen to repeat this 
utterance of Marshal MacMahon’s, and so to recall to the minds 
of the Republicans the possibility of founding the Republic 
with the Marshal for its first President. Only the other day, at 
Etrepagny, at a banquet given to the Duc de Broglie, and there- 
fore, of course, in an assembly where the Monarchists greatly 
predominated, M. Passy, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Financial Affairs, and a Deputy for the Eure, was in the chair, 
and delivered a short address in proposing Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s health. He began by using pointedly for the Chief 
of the Executive the official title, “‘ Marshal MacMahon, Presi- 
dent of the Republic,” and, in eulogising him, the principal 
point of the speech was this, that Marshal MacMahon had 
“ always served the Government of his country without serving 
the party of the Government,”—in fact, that he was a man 





above party, and who could see the good in all parties. “ This 
man is in power, or rather, he is the power ; and observe with 
what serene impartiality he can and ought to exercise this 
power. To one party he says, ‘I am the President of the 
Republic ; to the others,‘I am the representative of Order 
and of the law;’ to the Army,‘I am your chief. I planted 
the tricolor flag on the walls of Sebastopol, and it was the 
same flag which guided me on the day of Magenta. You 
know I have not forgotten it;’ to Europe, ‘I am your 
friend; I have conquered your esteem on the field of 











battle——I offer you my hand;’ finally, to France, ‘I 
am your servant. My blood has flowed with the blood 
of France; I belong to you.’” Observe, there, the strong 
adhesion to the Tricolour, and the implied disavowal of the 
White Flag. But after this, M. Passy went on to recall 
more particularly Marshal MacMahon’s pledge of his own 
catholicity of feeling towards all parties :—‘ He appeals 
to all good citizens, and, quite recently again in that 
journey to the North which was a popular success, ‘to the 
moderate men of all parties.” But to make appeal to the 
moderate men of all parties, is to condemn the spirit of party.” 
M. Passy made this speech before the second ballot in the Maine- 
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et-Loire took place, and if this may be taken as expressing the 
tendency of the Government before that election, we hope that 
tendency may become much more marked after it. Marshal 
MacMahon must have learned by this time that he cannot get 
a majority in the present Assembly, that he certainly will 
not have a chance of a working majority in any future 
Assembly, without accepting help from the Conservative Re- 
publicans, and giving up the foolish policy of a six years’ 
suspense and uncertainty. Under a Republic, a very Con- 
servative policy may be pursued safely. Under a régime of 
suspense, every attempt at seeming reaction will be touching 
with a lighted match the explosive passions of France. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND NORTHAMPTON. 
NE of the most remarkable effects of the completeness of 
( the Conservative victory of last winter is the indifference 
with which the results of bye-elections are regarded, even 
when politics are sunk in the dreariest depths of dullness, and 
any movement at all in public affairs might be thought to 
import a wholesome change. We are apparently so far re- 
moved from another appeal to the constituencies, that the 
elections which occur upon chance vacancies have little or 
no value as indications of a turn in the tide of public 
opinion. On the other hand, the relative strength 
of parties has been so conclusively settled by the issue 


of the struggle of February last, that the loss or gain of a| 


seat and a vote here or there by one party or the other is 
not a matter of serious consequence. There are obvious reasons 
for the languid interest which is felt in two such typical elections 
as that for Cambridgeshire, a county where the dead-level of 
rural Conservatism is as flat as the Fen country itself; and in 
Northampton, a borough long distinguished, even in the days 
before household suffrage, for the vigorous and almost ferocious 
character of its Radicalism. In each constituency the 
stronger party has presented, through its divisions, some- 
thing that at least seemed like an opportunity to the 
weaker; but the difference in the subsequent proceedings 
of the Cambridgeshire Tories and the Northampton Liberals 
is salient. In. the Conservative county the schism was 
healed in time to prevent the scandal of a Liberal victory, 
oreven the triumph of a Conservative candidate aided by 
Liberal votes. In the Radical borough, the reluctance of the 
‘¢ Moderate ” and “ Advanced” sections of the Liberal party to 
agree upon any bases of compromise will render the return of 
a Tory for the second seat, at least not improbable, as a similar 
incapacity to make or accept moderate concessions placed a 
Conservative brewer at the head of the poll eight months ago. 

The death of Lord George Manners created a vacancy in 
Cambridgeshire, which for many years past has returned two 
Conservative Members and one Liberal, the last being 
formerly allowed to hold his seat on sufferance, and latterly 
being secured in it by the operation of the minority vote. The 
polities of the county have been aristocratically ruled, as may 
be supposed from the fact that the families of the Duke of 
Rutland and the Earl of Hardwicke are represented by the two 
Conservative Members, and that the Liberal Member is the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. It was, therefore, some- 
thing of a surprise to learn that the suffrages of the Cambridge- 
shire electors were sought sans facon by Mr. Hunter Rodwell, 
a Queen’s Counsel, who had enjoyed a large practice at the 
Parliamentary Bar, from which he was now retiring, and that 
the new candidate for the seat vacated by the death of Lord 
G. Manners, though having, so far as the world knew, neither 
family connection with the county, nor proprietary position in it, 
had not troubled himself to obtain the sanction and approval of 
the local ‘leaders of the party.” But while these magnates 
‘sat beside their nectar,” and refused even to contemplate the 
possibility of a candidate daring to come forward without 
being launched by themselves, Mr. Rodwell had won popu- 
larity among the tenant-farmers, who form the mass of the 
voters, by pushing himself forward, with ingenious and _per- 
severing activity, in the local politics of the county. Long 
before the death of Lord G. Manners, Mr. Rodwell’s interfer- 
ence in the conflict with the agricultural labourers had ob- 
tained for him the reputation of the “ farmers’ friend,” and 
his advocacy of tenant-right had confirmed him in this posi- 
tion, The farmers are shrewd enough to see that land- 


tenure is one of the questions upon which parties in years | 


to come will be split and re-formed, wrecked or lifted to power; 
and they have no mind, now that the Ballot leaves them free- 
dom of choice, to be represented by Members who are land- 
lords and nothing more, They appreciate the advantage of 


‘ | 
having a spokesman in the House of Commons who can 
enunciate their opinions and wishes not only with fluency and 
clearness, but with the precision of a trained lawyer. Mr 
Rodwell seemed to fulfil all the conditions required of “4 
farmers’ candidate, and his claims were instantly endorsed at 
crowded meetings of the Cambridgeshire tenant-farmers, In 
the meantime, the “leaders of the party” ignored this 
movement altogether. They held a solemn conclave at 
Cambridge, and by a large majority rejected Mr. Rod. 
| well’s pretensions to represent them. Failing to find a suit. 
| able champion among the resident Conservative landlords, they 
fixed their favourable attention upon Mr. F. 8. Powell, who 
formerly sat for Cambridge, and more recently for the Northern 
| Division of the W est Riding. Mr. Powell was, from the official- 
| Conservative point of view, an unexceptionable candidate ; but 
| the Cambridgeshire farmers cared very little for his views about 
Education, and still less about the consecration that he had 
received from the committee of landed magnates; Mr. Rod- 
well had “ stood their friend ” in the fight with the labourers, 
and had pledged himself to be as staunch when the inevitable 
struggle with the landlords came. This, however, in the opinion 
of the Conservative leaders, could be only the outbreak of a 
new-fangled wilfulness and obstinacy among a few of 
the farmers. The mass of the electors were, it was 
thought, too well disciplined to swerve from their allegiance, 
and Mr. Rodwell was roughly accused of dividing the party and 
giving the Liberals an opportunity of running a candidate 
with some chance of success. In fact, the Cambridgeshire 
Liberals did measure their chances, and actually selected a 
candidate, but upon a review of probabilities they judged it 
more prudent to pledge themselves to support Mr. Rodwell, 
both as a schismatic Conservative who had seriously damaged 
the Tory organisation, and as an advocate of tenant-right, 
This policy had an instant effect upon the * Conservative party,” 
as the committee of county magnates continued to call them- 
selves. Mr. Powell precipitately withdrew from the contest, 
launching, however, a Parthian shaft at his opponent, in 
the keen observation that it is a dangerous policy for 
the tenant-farmers to identify their type of Conservatism 
with a victory over “a class not in possession of the 
franchise.” Mr. Powell’s warning to the general body of the 
Conservatives “of the mischief which must result to them, 
should they be associated with such a policy,” supplies the 
most obvious moral of this Cambridgeshire contest. It indi- 
cates that thoughtful Conservatives are coming to the con- 
viction that the emancipation of the agricultural labourers 
cannot be long delayed, and that it is unwise of the Tory party 
to place themselves in direct opposition to the inevitable. The 
greater significance attaches to Mr. Powell’s expression of 
opinion, because his candidature was known to have been 
warmly approved by the Ministry. The serious nature of the 
tenant-farmers’ revolt from the political guidance of the land- 
lords will probably become more conspicuous in other county 
elections, as it will certainly be stimulated by the example of 
Cambridgeshire. 

The Liberal divisions in Northampton have not been £0 
easily composed, or even covered from the public view, as the 
Tory schism in Cambridgeshire has been. Down to the General 
Election of 1868 the Conservatives had been able to make no 
successful or even promising fight for the borough, which was 
represented by Lord Henley and Mr. Charles Gilpin, fairly ex- 
hibiting the opinions, respectively, of the Moderate-Whig 
| section of the Liberal party, and the Nonconformist Radicalism 
| of the Manchester School. But in 1868, when the Reform 
| Bill had more than doubled the constituency, some of the new 
| voters revolted against the moderation both of Lord Henley 
land of Mr. Gilpin, Among the democratic followers of St. 
| Crispin—for Northampton is the great centre of wholesale 
| shoe-making—the aggressive secularism of Mr. Bradlaugh 
| found admirers. Mr. Gilpin and Lord Henley were returned 
| by a sufficient majority over their two Tory opponents, but 
| it was significant that Mr. Bradlaugh obtained 1,056 votes, 
land Dr. Lees, a teetotaller, 492, which were in both cases 
| deductions from the Liberal strength. At the last general 
| election, Mr. Bradlaugh again came forward; he was at the 
| bottom of the poll with 1,653 votes, but Lord Henley ree ‘ived 
| only 1,796, and Mr. Gilpin 2,310. The two Conservative 
candidates, Mr. Phipps and Mr. Mereweather, had re- 
spectively 2,690 and 2,175. Mr. Phipps and Mr. G Ipin 
'were, therefore, the successful candidates; but it is plain 
\that if the votes polled for Mr. Bradlaugh had been 
‘fairly divided between Lord Henley and Mr. Gilpin, the 
two Liberals would have had a clear majority. 
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also plain that unless Mr. Bradlaugh manages to win the sup- 

rt of the moderate section of the party and of the Noncon- 
formists, neither of whom would previously have anything to 
do with him, he must suecumb to the Conservative candi- 
date, who at the last election was more than 500 ahead of 
the Secularist lecturer. But it is well ascertained that the 
Moderate Liberals who used to support Lord Henley have 
been so much alarmed by Mr. Bradlaugh’s revolutionary 


opinions, and still more by the extravagant language 
in which he preaches them, that rather than accept 
him as their representative, they would vote for Mr. 


Merewether. The Nonconformists, also, who supported 
Mr. Gilpin during so many years, have been so deeply 
wounded, not by Mr. Bradlaugh’s Free-thinking views, but by 
the coarse ferocity of his attacks upon religion, that though 
they would probably decline, if they had no alternative, to vote for 
a Tory,they would in that case certainly abstain in large numbers 
from ‘voting at all. These two sections of the party have been 
driven to desperate efforts in search of a champion who would 
undertake the ungrateful task of rallying a divided party and 
facing the invective of Mr, Bradlaugh. 
refusal, they went out into the highways and hedges of politics, 
and sought in vain. Fortunately, Mr. William Fowler, whose 
name we suggested three weeks ago as a strong candidate, has 
come forward to attempt the rescue of the borough from the dis- 
credit of having to make a choice between Mr. Merewether and 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Fowler is probably not entirely unfamiliar 
to the electors of Northampton, for he represented Cambridge, 
the chief town of the neighbouring county, in the Parliament 
of 1868. He is known as a sturdy Liberal, a clear and forcible 
speaker, a sagacious and temperate advocate of the reform of 
the land-laws, and an experienced authority in matters of 
finance and business. Northampton could not find a more 

- useful representative, but it is difficult to predict whether 
the divisions which “ the impossible candidate,” as Mr. Fowler 
very justly styles Mr. Bradlaugh, has introduced, can be healed 
in time to prevent the Tory sitting Member from securing 
a colleague of his own political colour, in one of the most 
distinctively Liberal constituencies in England. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE AGGRESSIVE RADICALS. 


\ R, LEATHAM, in his sparkling speech last week at 

Huddersfield, still harps on the old string. He is very 
loyal to Mr. Gladstone, but on condition, apparently, that Mr. | 
Gladstone shall lead on the Liberal party to the assault of the 
State Church. He is very complimentary to Mr. Gladstone’s | 
respect for spiritual liberty, and speaks in the warmest and 
most worthy manner of Mr. Gladstone’s great speech of last 
Session on behalf of the liberties of the National Church. | 
But suddenly Mr. Leatham’s tone changes to one more befitting | 
an account of a dog-fight in Bell’s Life than a statesman’s 
prognostic for the future of the Liberal party, and he remarks, 
“No one knows better than Mr. Gladstone that Parliament, | 
now that it has got its teeth into the Church, to use a homely 
phrase, will make them meet.” Certainly, the phrase 7s homely, 
and follows very oddly Mr. Leatham’s previous sentence, in 
which he expresses profound reverence for Mr, Gladstone’s 
earnest resentment against any attempt to “lay unhallowed 
hands upon the Ark.” Nevertheless, the feeling approaching to 
glee with which Mr. Leatham recalls the bull-dog ferocity of 
Parliament and its probable determination to make its “ teeth 
meet ” in the Church, reads less artificial than the sentiment 
under the influence of which he honours with his sympathy 
Mr. Gladstone’s reverence for “the Ark.” He may disapprove 
the action of Parliament towards the Church, as no doubt he 
does, but he cannot suppress the almost physical exultation with 
which he seems to see the first blood drawn. After all, the 
Church will be brought to bay, he thinks, and then dispos- 
session or abdication of her national position will be a matter 
of time alone. 

But it hardly strikes Mr. Leatham that that new line 
of approach to the policy of Disestablishmept, by which he 
hopes that Mr. Gladstone will be driven into the front rank of 
the Radicals, is so very different from that which he himself 
and his friends have hitherto followed. and which would best 
suit the exigencies of an Ultra-Radical ery, that it seems 
very questionable whether the two could in any way be recon- 
ciled. Mr. Gladstone is for jealously guarding the liberty 





of the National Church, agd if the proposed measure by 
lh! ; . . 
which Mr. Russell Gurney is next Session to give a sum- 
mary process for convicting clergymen of heresy, is actually 
brought ; ; 


forward, doubtless Mr. Gladstone will warm Par-, 


On Mr. Jacob Bright's , 


liament of its dangers, and try to relax the stringency 
of its provisions, much as he did in relation to last Session’s 
Act to “put down Ritualism.” Now, will many of Mr. 
Leatham’s friends be at all disposed to follow that lead? We 
confidently presume not. What they will say, and what many 
of them have said, is, that they love breadth and liberty in a 
voluntary Church, but that a national Church has no claim to 
any breadth and liberty beyond what it is the pleasure of the 
nation to grant. No one can deny that Mr. Russell Gurney 
last Session found even more support on the Liberal than on 
the Conservative side of the House, nor that the common-place 
Radical feeling went much more with Sir W. Harcourt than 
with Mr. Gladstone. It was not very easy, perhaps, to 
make out what Mr. Richard’s speech really meant; but the 
Times, and most other authorities, interpreted it as support of 
Mr. Russell Gurney. It is evident, then, as it was evident last 
Session, that whatever line Mr. Leatham individually may take, 
Mr. Gladstone will not rally the aggressive Radicals round him 
in the jirst stages of the movement which is to make a Dis- 
establishment man of him. Mr. Gladstone will not be 
supposed to be thinking even once, much less twice 
or thrice, about Disestablishment, when he protests against 
any needless facilities for prosecuting heresy. Those who 
wish, according to Mr. Leatham’s rather “ loud” language, to 
see the teeth of Parliament meeting in the Church, will not 
be particularly gratified to find Mr, Gladstone trying to “ choke 
off” the savage animal. It will not be till a much later stage, 
when, according to Mr. Leatham’s hypothesis and hope, the mis- 
chief will be done,and the Church will be finding her new slavery 
intolerable, that Mr. Gladstone will be at all disposed to come to 
her relief by welcoming the violent and drastic measure of Dis- 
establishment. And even then, if such a time ever came, in 
'what a different spirit Mr. Gladstone and the extreme Radicals 
would look at the matter! Mr, Gladstone, we may be sure, 
if he lived into such a future, would strenuously refuse to 
listen to any worse terms for the English than he imposed 
on the Irish Church. But such a view would not in the least 
suit the aggressive Radicals. In England there is exceedingly 


| little active jealousy of the Church. The cry of Disesta- 
| blishment from the Nonconformist point of view is, as 
'the last elections showed, by no means a popular one. In 


| the great town constituencies, the feeling about the Church is 
either one of earnest attachment or of complete indifference. 
No feeling of dislike to the dignity or status of the Church 
would move any considerable proportion of the electorate. To 
excite any enthusiasm for a Disestablishment movement, you 
would have to propose disendowment in a sense never dreamt 
of in Ireland, and not only disendowment, but the application 
of the revenues so gained to some keenly-felt popular need, 
otherwise likely to tax heavily the pockets of the poor,—such 
as education. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in his lively paper in 
the new Lortuightly Review, makes a very strong point of this 
necessity, and we quite believe with him that Disestablish- 
ment, not merely without Disendowment, but unless proposed 
for the sake of obtaining the fruits of Disendowment, would 
never be a very popular cry with the English masses. W7th such 
proposals it would very likely be possible to tempt both the 
great town constituencies, and the rural constituencies, when- 
ever the agricultural labourers shall be included in the 
electorate, into a keen campaign against the Church. But 
it would not be a campaign carried on in the abstract 
Nonconformist spirit of general principle, but one waged 
openly for the confiscation of the loaves and fishes to uses 
more thoroughly appreciated by the people than those of 
which the national clergy are the instruments. Would Mr. 
Gladstone be even a possible commander for such a campaign 
as this? How does Mr. Leatham propose to cajole him 
from defending the privileges and liberties of the Church, into 
stripping her naked for the purpose of sparing the people their 


educational taxes? Let Mr. Leatham reflect fairly upon it, 


jand we think he will see the extraordinarily wild character of 


his hope that Mr. Gladstone will lay the axe for him to the 
beams on which the foundations of the National Church rest. 
Even if narrow and retrograde legislation were to force him 
into demanding Disestablishment as the only means of breaking 
the new bonds. there can hardly be a question that Mr, Glad- 
stone’s proposals would differ from those of the party which 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain represents, and to which Mr. Leatham 
belongs by whole diameter” of his political being. 

If Mr. Leatham and his friends doubt this, let them but 
consider with whom Mr, Gladstone appeared to act in the 
most cordial sympathy last Session on Church questions. Was 
it with the Radical wing of the party, or with the Moderate 
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wing ? Who spoke in a sense most nearly identical with their | 


leader? Not, certainly, the typical Nonconformists, not the 
men of the Birmingham League, nor the quasi-Republicans like 
Sir C. Dilke, but such men as Mr. Forster, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Sir T, Acland, and so forth, all of them well-known 
opponents of the destructive policy, who hoped by resisting, or 
at least by modifying in a relaxing sense, the new Act of Uni- 
formity, to protect the comprehensiveness of the Church, and 
in that way her popular character. Nothing can be less hope- 
ful than to found the Liberal policy of the future, at all events 
while Mr. Gladstone is leader, on an aggressive policy towards 
the National Church. No doubt the Liberals will all be united 
in future Sessions, as they were in the last, in the policy of 
justice to Dissenters, and in resisting every attempt to appro- 
priate anew the property of the whole nation to the purposes 
of any one Church. But the moderate men will resist the policy 
from a double motive. They will think it unfair, but they 
will also think it highly imprudent. They are well aware that 
the National Establishment has already a vast advantage in 
wealth over the Dissenting sects, and they will judge wisely 
that any attempt to increase that advantage will tell not in 
favour of the Church, but in favour of its bitterest enemies. 
The union of the Liberals, therefore, on such questions as 
opposition to Lord Sandon’s Endowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill, is no augury at all for union in such enterprises as Mr. 
Leatham and Mr. Chamberlain hope to set on foot. On the 
contrary, many of the very same motives which actuate the 
friends of the Establishment in resisting any attempt to add to 
its privileges at the expense of its rivals, would work with 
still greater intensity against any regular attack on the Church. 

If Mr. Leatham and his friends are wise, they will not be in 
a hurry to press on this ecclesiastical question, which would 
certainly be the destruction at present of the new-found 
unity of the Liberal party, but will, at all events during Mr. 
Gladstone’s reign, adopt a policy of observation and expectancy 
on this subject, except where Nonconformist interests are 
directly attacked. It is possible that a little watching may 
show that the Church is stronger in the affections of the 
people than they suppose. It is too possible also, especially 
if the Church shows her present indifference to the wants and 
aspirations of the agricultural labourers, that the admission of 
these to the franchise will bring about a crisis in the Church ques- 
tion very favourable to the hopes of the Aggressive Radicals, 
But at all events the time is not yet. Average Liberals 
feel with Mr. Gladstone a genuine dismay at the prospect of 
the deposition of the National Church from her place 
of influence, and at the dismal subdivision of the ecclesias- 
tical world into cellular sects, without any mutual inter- 
communion or eyen reciprocal knowledge of each other, 
which would be sure to follow. If the Church be ever dis- 
established and disendowed, it will be a judgment on her for 
having neglected the guardianship of the poor in town and 
country, and for the loss, consequently, of their electoral sup- 
port; it will not be as a result of the rather overdriven 
ery of ‘religious equality.’ Till the national verdict on these 
subjects is more distinctly given,—and that will hardly be 
for years to come, during which the Church may yet gain very 
legitimately, if she will, in the affections of the people,—we 
strongly recommend Mr. Leatham and his friends not to press 
their views ostentatiously forward, but to be a little more guided 
by the movements of those whom Mr. Leatham calls, somewhat 
disrespectfully, “the heavy weights” of that Dutch clock to 
which he likens the Liberal party. Is he not aware that, after 
all, the source of power in a Dutch clock is in * the heavy 
weights,’—that without those heavy weights, no machinery, 
however delicately constructed, would ever move the hands 
round for a single hour? Without ‘the heavy weights,’ the 
clock won't go at all; and as Mr, Leatham himself admits, at 
present at all events, those heavy weights and mainsprings of 
party motion are quite out of the reach of the Aggressive 
Radicals. 





ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

N the month of April last, Captain Nolan moved for a 
Return showing the number of Certificated Teachers, 
male and female, in England and Scotland; and the number of 
Principals of National Schools in Ireland, their average salaries 
in each case, the sources from which those salaries are derived, 
and the number in each country that are given rent-free houses. 
The Return was issued a few weeks ago, and a very instructive 
document it is. It will be noted that for Great Britain the 
Return includes all Certificated Teachers, in whatever capacity 


a 
employed, whereas for Ireland it is confined to the heads of 
schools. But if we reckon the paid monitors as teachers, the 
assistant-teachers in Ireland are more numerous than their 
principals. Even excluding the monitors, as, of course, we 
|ought, for the purpose of this comparison, the assistant. 
teachers proper, the junior assistants, and the work-mis. 
tresses are very nearly half as numerous as the heads 
of schools. The Irish Teachers included in this Return 
then, it will be seen, are the better-paid of their den. 
the men and women of attainments, character, and ex. 
perience, such as, in the judgment of the National Board 
qualify them to take entire charge of their respective schools. 
Bearing these facts in mind, the comparison will be found 
extremely instructive, both as explaining the comparative 
failure of the Irish National School system, after forty years’ 
trial, and also as illustrating the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
economy by which we so often contrive to defeat our best 
intentions towards Ireland. 

As those who know anything about the matter will be pre- 
pared to learn, Scotland is the most liberal of the Three 
Kingdoms towards her Teachers, and she reaps her reward in 
the superior intelligence of her children, and their greater 
power of adapting themselves to circumstances and of making 
their way in the world. The average salary of Certificated 
Masters in Scotland is £110 7s. 10d.; in England, only 
£103 10s. 10d.; while in Ireland, that of the head male 
teachers is no more than £56 10s. 7d., barely more than half 
the salary paid in Scotland. In absolute amount, it will be 
observed, the Scotch salary is considerably larger than 
the English, But when the greater cost of living in 
England than in Scotland is called to mind, it will 
be apparent that the position of a teacher north of 
the Tweed is better than it is south of that river by very 
much more than the mere difference of pounds received. As 
for the Irish salary, it is obvious that no really competent man 
will continue in a profession which requires him to live ona 
London scavenger’s wages. Again, we find that in Scotland 
1,036 certificated masters, out of a total of 1,549, or about 
two-thirds, have houses rent-free; in England, the proportion 
is 3,920 out of 7,629, or a little over one-half; in Ireland, it is 
only 807 out of 3,610, or considerably less than one-fourth. 
Scotland, therefore, pays her teachers very nearly two pounds 
for every one Ireland pays, and of the teachers thus doubly 
better paid, she houses nearly three rent-free for every one 
that Ireland so houses, In the case of the Female Teachers 
the disparity is not so great as in that of the males, though it 
is still very great. The women’s salaries are,—England, 
certificated mistresses, £62 9s. 11d.; certificated infants’ mis- 
tresses, £60 8s. 7d.; Scotland, £58 14s. 4d., and £60 13s. 1d. 
It appears, therefore, that in Scotland infants’ mistresses are 
paid more highly than the teachers of elder girls. And it 
appears further that in absolute amount the English salaries 
of teachers of elder girls are higher than the Scotch. But 
allowing for the greater cost of living in this country than 
in Scotland, there can be no doubt, we should think, that even 
in this instance the Scotch salaries are really the most remu- 
nerative. In Ireland, the average salaries of head female 





teachers are only £45 14s., or about three-fourths of the salaries 
of infants’ mistresses in Great Britain. The proportion pro- 
vided with rent-free houses in Ireland, as before, is under 
one-fourth. In Great Britain it is twice as high in the 
case of certificated mistresses, but in the case of infants’ mis- 
tresses it is not very much higher than in Ireland. In Eng- 
land, however, the infants’ mistresses are only about half the 
number of the others, and in Scotland less than the quarter. 

At their first institution, the Irish National Schools wer 
a great improvement on the old Hedge-schools, which at the 
time were almost the only places of instruction open to the 
Catholic population, but it is idle to deny that they have long 
ceased to meet the requirements of the country. More than 
an entire generation has now passed away since they were first 
established, but a considerable proportion of the people are 
still unable to read. A very large number of boys and 
girls at this moment are growing up without instruc- 
tion of any kind, and even of those whose names are 
on the school registers the attendance is so irregular 
that two out of every three receive practically no edu- 
cation. And the quality of the teaching given even to the 
third is so poor that not only are the sectarian schools, such 
as those of the Christian Brothers, on the one hand, and of 
the Church Education Society on the other, preferred by 
parents, but in many parts of the country even the Hedge- 
schools themselves maintain a successful competition with the 
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institutions patronised by priests and Government alike. These 
Hedge-schools are looked coldly upon by the priests, are dis- 
countenanced by the gentry, are unaided by the Government, 
and are regarded with suspicion by the police. They receive 
no contributions from friends, and possess no endowments, un- 
Jess we consider as such the loan of an empty barn, without 
window, chimney, or made floor, while the farmer does not 
need it for storing his corn. Yet they maintain themselves in 
considerable numbers, face to face with the National Schools. 
And they would push the latter harder even than they do, 
but for the fact that the Hedge schoolmaster must insist upon 
a fee, whereas the National School teacher-can manage to 
exist on the salary granted by the Board. The figures we 
have quoted above sufficiently account for this state of things. 
The National Board has elaborated a very complete and ad- 
mirable scheme for the training of Teachers. By means of 
the Monitorial system, and of the district and central model 
schools, pupils who distinguish themselves at the ordinary schools 
can receive areally excellent education. But by the time the young 
men have completed the course, they have discovered their value 
in the labour market. Accordingly, some compete for Civil- 
Service appointments, some enter commercial houses, and some 
emigrate to the United States and the Colonies, where they 
speedily carve out for themselves useful and honourable careers. 
But few enter the service of the Board that has trained them, 
and the few are yearly becoming fewer. The fact is a capital 
illustration of our mode of dealing with Ireland. As the Board 
finds that it cannot retain properly-trained teachers, it has de- 
vised a plan for drawing such as it can get to Dublin, where in 
attendance upon a few lectures they may pick up a rudimentary 
idea of teaching-methods. But even this imperfect training 
gives the teachers such value in the market, that most of them 
are no longer content with a pittance which little exceeds that 
against which our farm-labourers struck the other day. The 
final result is that out of 9,802 teachers of all classes in the 
service of the Board last year, only 3,518, or little more than 
one-third, had received any kind of technical preparation, even 
the most elementary, for the responsible work of training the 
dawning intelligence of the future men and women of Ireland. 
How many of these trained teachers are women we are not told, 
but we venture to assert that it will be found, when the in- 
formation is given, that the number of men is extremely small. 

The cause of this failure in the National system is the same 
as that which has shipwrecked so many of our well-intended 
efforts for the improvement of Ireland. We have applied to 
that country principles which work fairly well in England, 
without first ascertaining that the conditions necessary for 
success existed at the other side of St. George’s Channel. The 
English population is homogeneous, and the gentry conse- 
quently take an interest in the affairs of their poorer neigh- 
bours, and are willing to assist the schools in person and with 
money. But in five-sixths of Ireland the gentry would much 
more readily subscribe for the expatriation than for the in- 
struction of the poor, yet the Irish Government affects to 
believe that voluntary local contributions will be forthcoming 
in aid of the Parliamentary grant. The affectation is of the 








hollowest, for everyone acquainted with Ireland knows very 
well that no such thing will happen. But apparently it is 
thought statesmanship at “the Castle” to pretend to ignore 
in this one matter alone the mutual hatred of Irish landlords 
and tenants. The result is that while the voluntary contribu- 
tions in England amount to £539,502 against £772,071 of 
national funds—or over two-thirds —and in Scotland to 
£66,594 against £100,370, in Ireland the subscriptions from 
others than the manager counts for 11s. 73d. in a salary of 
£56 10s., or for about twopence in the pound. The manager, 
it is true, subscribes 18s. 5d., but we need not remind the 


| 


reader that, speaking generally, the manager in Ireland means | 


besides the salary proper for day and evening schools and good- 
service salaries, such items as “ gratuities,” in their nature essen- 
tially precarious, commissions on the purchase of books allowed 
by the Board, and even the profits from school gardens and 
farms, Again, the whole number of teachers are not provided 
with schoolrooms ; as many as 263 men and 110 women have 
to pay rent for their schools. Deduction on this account is, 
however, made in estimating the salaries. But no deduction is 
made for the rent of residences, and seventy-eight out of every 
hundred have to provide themselves with houses out of the 
wretched guinea a week, or thereabouts, which is thought a 
sufficient remuneration, without prospect of increase or pro- 
motion, for the weary and responsible work of forming the 
minds of boys, and instilling habits of discipline into them at 
the unruliest period of their lives. 








THE LAST SOLAR NEWS. 

OTHING is more curious than to note the tendency of 
physical science to dissipate the popular notion of solidity 
as a measure of strength. In fact, modern physics seem to 
bring us back to the most attenuated forms of matter as the 
real reservoirs of force,—forms so attenuated as to bear a close 
analogy to that most tenuous of all forms of life, mind 
itself, in which so many new dispositions and economies of force 
originate. The new number of the Cornhill Magazine has a very 
interesting paper, probably from the pen of a distinguished 
English astronomer of almost boundless literary activity, on the 
new solar theory of an American astronomer, to which he 
adds a confirmatory suggestion of his own as to the source 
of the solar spots. The theory itself is due to Professor 
Young, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, U.S., and accounts for 
certain phenomena visible in the solar atmosphere on the hypothesis 
that the sun is really a bubble whose interior consists of gases,— 
hydrogen and others chiefly metallic,—at temperatures so high as 
to be hardly conceivable by us ; which gases are condensed into 
metallic clouds and molten rain in the regions furthest from the cen- 
tral heat, while the explosions which send forth what are known as 
the ‘red prominences ” are in that case due to the rushing of the 
compressed gases of the centre through these metallic rains and 
banks of metallic cloud. The curious observation which most 
powerfully suggested this theory of Dr. Young's is thus recorded 

by the writer in the new Cornhill :— 

“He was observing the edgo of the sun in Octobey, 1871, having his 
telescope (armed with a powerful spectroscope) directed upon a long, 
low-lying band of solar clouds. We say low-lying, but in point of fact 
the upper side of the cloud-layer was fully fifty thousand miles above 
the sun’s surface, the lower side being not less than twenty thousand 
miles above that surface. The cloud-layer was about 400,000 miles in 
length. Professor Young was called away from his telescopic work for 
half-an-hour at a somewhat interesting epoch, for he had noticed that 
a bright rounded cloud was rapidly forming beneath the larger and 
quieter cloud-layer. In less than half-an-hour he returned, however ; 
and then, to his amazement, he found that the great cloud had been 
literally scattered into fragments by an explosion from beneath. The 
small rounded cloud had changed in shape, as if the explosion had 
taken place through it, and all that remained of the large cloud was a 
stream of ascending fragments, averaging about three thousand miles 
in length and about three hundred in breadth. Professor Young 
watched the ascent of these fragments (each of which, be it noted, had 
a surface largely exceeding that of the British Isles), and he found that 
before vanishing (as by cooling) they reached a height of about 
210,000 miles. Moreover, he timed their ascent, and from his time- 
measurements the present writer was able to demonstrate the surprise- 
ing fact that the outrushing matter by which the great cloud had been 
rent to shreds, must have crossed the sun’s surface at a rate of at least 
five hundred miles per second !” 

Now, as the writer in the Cornhill remarks, there can be no 
violent explosive force which is not due to some kind of previous 
repression. ‘The foree with which gunpowder explodes is partly 
due to the repressive force of the chemical affinity which previously 


the priest, and as he has no income but what is derived from | compressed into a very small space elements that, when liberated 


the offerings of his congregation, the manager’s subscription, in | from each other’s attraction, at once occupy a very large space ; 
nine cases out of ten, is neither more nor less than a rate im- | and partly to the artificial compression under which, in the barrels 
posed by the priest upon his parishioners. We have accepted of guns and all similar instruments, the liberation takes place ; 
the statement of this Return as showing accurately the salaries | and in the case of the sun, the containing shell, through which 








of the Teachers. We should explain, however, that in the | 
£56 10s. is included an item of £14 which is paid as“ results 
fees.” Now these “ results fees” were granted for only three 
years, and though it is scarcely possible that they will be dis- 
continued, it ought still to be understood that unless the grant is | 
renewed, they expire this year. Up to three years ago, then, the | 
average salary of a head male teacher in Ireland was only | 
£42 10s., or less than 16s. 6d. a week, and the increase was 
expressly made for no more than three years. Again, it ought | 
to be explained that to eke out the £46 10s.there are included, | 


jets of glowing hydrogen and other gases constantly burst, may 
be, according to Professor Young, a cloud-band of liquefied gas 
which descends on the sun in the shape of a torrent of metallic 
and other rains :— 


“The eruptions which are all the time occurring on the sun’s sur- 
face,” says Professor Young, “almost compel the supposition that there 
is a crust of some kind which restrains the imprisoned gases and through 
which they force their way with great violence. This crust may con- 


sist of amore or less continuous sheet of rain, not of water, of course, 
but of materials whose vapours are shown by means of the spectroscope 
to exist in the solar atmosphere, and whose condensation and combina- 
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tions are supposed to furnish the solar heat. The continuous outflow 
of the solar heat is equivalent to the supply that would be developed by 
the condensation from steam to water of a layer about five feet thick 
over the whole surface of the sun per minute. As this tremendous rain 
descends, the velocity of the falling drops would be retarded by the 
resistance of the denser gases underneath, the drops would coalesce 
until continuous sheets would be formed, and the sheets would unite 
and form a sort of bottomless ocean resting upon the compressed vapours 
beneath, and pierced by innumerable ascending jets and bubbles. It 
would have nearly a constant depth in thickness, because it would re- 
evaporate at the bottom nearly as fast as it would grow by the descending 
rains above, though probably the thickness of this sheet would con- 
tinually increase at some slow rate, and its whole diameter diminish. 
In other words, the sun, according to this view, is a gigantic bubble whose 
walls are gradually thickening and its diameter diminishing at a rate 
determined by its loss of heat. It differs, however, from ordinary bubbles 
in the fact that its skin is constantly penetrated by blasts and jets from 
within.” 

This view of the sun’s composition would account for its exceeding 
tenuity,—its density is, in spite of the enormous attraction of 
gravity due to its huge mass, hardly more than that of water, 
—and the Cornhili writer shows that this view is in some respects 
curiously confirmed by the phenomena of the solar spots, which 
appear to be large openings, accompanied with signs of great agi- 
tation, — cyclones, in fact,—in the superficial regions of the sun, 
and these, he suggests, are due to showers of meteoric stones 
falling in the wake of some comet which goes very near the 
sun, and which, when encountering, and being checked by their 
collision with, the sun's atmosphere, have no longer sufficient 
velocity to carry them on in their orbit, and therefore fall into 
the sun, breaking through its bands of metallic cloud. For the 
grounds which suggest both Professor Young's explanation 
of the constitution of the sun, and the writer’s theory of 
the possible cause of the spots, we must refer te the paper itself, 
which is as interesting as a novel. All we wish to call attention 
to here is the curious tenuity which physical science is more 
and more disposed to assign to the most powerful causes and 
conditions of physical change to be found in the universe. It 
is here suggested that the sun,—and if our sun, then in all proba- 
bility almost all the fixed stars, which are known to be constituted 

v ’ 
in ways closely similar to our sun,—are mere great envelopes of gas, 
bubbles of hydrogen and metallic vapour, of which molten metal 
is the most solid, and burning hydrogen probably the most 
rarified constituent ; while the bodies which occasion the most 
violent changes in these central suns are the comets, whose 
extreme tenuity is so great that the earth is supposed more than 
once to have encountered one in her path without our knowing 
it. Itis strange to conceive of the fields of space as sown with 
countless ‘* bubbles” of this kind,—which ‘ bubbles,” as far as 
science can tell us anything, are the magazines of all the forces 
with which man has any acquaintance. Nay, it is the very 
intensity of the forces which they contain which causes them to 
assume the character of bubbles. Heat, which appears to be,—not 
perhaps the primitive force in these suns, but at all events the 
characteristic form of forces (for scientific men are still divided as to 
whether it is possible to refer back the heat given out by asun to any 
other antecedent form of force such as the rush of meteoric bodies 
under the influence of gravity into the centre of attraction), tends so 
powerfully to drive all material atoms apart, that condensation 
is only possible as heat diminishes,—which is saying, in other 
words, that solidity is due to the loss of the most characteristic 
form of force, and that high attenuation is the necessary result of 
its greatest intensity. Indeed, Mr, Proctor has suggested that in 
the planetary world the same rule may be true. He regards Jupiter, 
which is a mass immensely greater than that of our earth, as 
being so much because the central fire has not 
yet fully shrunk within a solid crust, so that in Jupiter, on Mr. 
Proctor’s theory, there is a combination of the function of sun 
y ’ 


; 


less dense 


with that of planet. 


theory, though more on grounds of mere analogy, to the large | 


and distant planets of Saturn and Uranus. Now, if this is a 
true view, the relatively slight density of the major planets is 
due to the more violent forces which are still working in them, 
while the high density of the earth and Mars must be traced to 
the more rapid or more nearly completed process of the radiation 
of their heat. Anyhow, the great solar reservoirs of vital forces 
are relatively vastly less ‘ substantial’ than the earth we live on; 
it is bubbles that govern the movements of all habitable planets ; 
while solid worlds are fostered by the light and heat these 
bubbles give, and are swung through space by these irresistible 
conglomerates of gas and vapour. 

Nor is it only in relation to what we commonly call ‘ matter’ 
that physical science seems to magnify more and more that which 
seems to us utterly unsubstantial. The undulatory hypothesis of 
light assumes a medium which is not appreciable by the senses at 


Nor is he indisposed to extend the same | 





all, which has neither inertia, nor of course, weight, and yet 
which is described by Professor Jevons as something truly ada. 
mantine—indefinitely closer in texture, and more elastic than 
steel. Anything less solid in the common sense of the term 
—i.e., less adapted to resist motion,—than this assumed 
ether, it is impossible to imagine; yet any condition more 
essential to us as the vehicle of all the forces by which our life 
is constituted, cannot be conceived; nor in the scientific sense, can 
anything more adamantine be imagined. Moreover, the myriad 
‘bubbles’ which contain all the stored forces of the universe could 
not apparently feed even one poor planet with the blessings of their 
fiery rain, but for this invisible and imperceptible ‘somewhat’ 
whose vibrations convey light and heat. That which to us ig 
the next thing to nothingness, which we know only by inference 
and hypothesis, is, according to the most trustworthy judgment 
of science, the durable foundation out of which all life js 
built. Force generafed in a bubble, and committed to the care of 
an agency which no sense can recognise, but which reason declares 
to be nearer the ideal adamant than anything which sense can 
perceive, is the pith and marrow of the whole visible universe, 
till at length it appears to issue in human thought, which 
is as inapprehensible to sense, and as much beyond the 
region of weights and scales as the imagined ether itself. 
To say that the mysteries of science are little short of 
those of faith, is to express with exceedingly little force the 
paradoxes to which science leads us. That bubbles should 
be the fountains of solidity, and that the infinite spaces of 
the universe should be firmly and closely welded together 
by what to our senses is pure emptiness, is a conception so 
bewildering, that we may well admit, as involving even a less 
shock to our experience, the paradoxical assertion that the weak 
things of the world are intended to confound the mighty, and 
the things which are not, to bring to nought the things which are, 


A HEBRIDEAN GRAND VIZIER. 
DVOCATES of Tenant-right will do well to study a pamphlet 
| J entitled ‘A Report of the Trial of the so-called Bernera 
| Rioters at Stornoway,” published by Blackwood. It gives a vivid 
| picture of Highland life, and it is also a startling exhibition of 
| the extent to which the small tenantry of a remote district may 
lie in the power of their landlords. ‘The islands of Lewis, Rona, 
Bernera, and several others, belong to Sir James Matheson, the 
Member for Inverness-shire. He is as absolutely their master as 
Mr. Augustus Smith was the Lord of the Scilly Isles, Or 
rather, it is the empty honour of ownership which belongs to 
Sir James, and the real Sovereign of the Northern Hebrides is 
his Chamberlain, Mr. Donald Munro. ‘That gentleman is full of 
honours and dignities. He is a solicitor in Stornoway, the 
chief town of Lewis, chairman of four parochial boards, chair- 
man of four school-boards, vice-chairman of the harbour trustees, 
director of the Stornoway gas company, deputy-chairman of the 
road trustees, law-adviser for the four parochial boards, justice of 
| the peace, notary public, and baron-baillie of Lewis. He was also 
| once the commanding officer of the First Company of the Ross- 
| shire Artillery Volunteers. He was likewise procurator-fiscal, or 
| public prosecutor, of the district, until the Sheriff of the county 
| saw fit to dismiss him from an office which he did not think 
should be held by the master of the people. But his most im- 
portant place is that of Factor or Chamberlain to the Lord of the 
Isles, Sir James Matheson. As Sir James must be absent from his 
kingdom for a considerable part of the year, the Grand Vizier is 
the real sovereign. He is, indeed, a tremendous potentate, and 
like the old Bourbons, he knows the value of elaborate etiquette. 
He allows no small tenant to enter his official room with his 
head covered or his hands in his pockets. Any small tenant who 
| commits that offence is fined. We are happy to add that a fine 

is also exacted from any small tenant who comes into the presence- 
! chamber with an unwashed face. Cleanliness is not the supreme 
| virtue of the Highlanders, and if Mr. Munro is to fine them for 
anything, he cannot do better than put a tax on grimy faces. But 
we are troubled to hear that he fines only the poor. As his power 
is absolute, he ought to fine all round, and send a report of the 
results to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, if the Revenue 
should not become brisker will be glad, indeed, to lay his hand on 
any new tax. We are persuaded that a tax on dirty faces would 
give Sir Stafford Northcote an immense surplus. Let him, then, 
make Donald Munro Fiscal Inspector of the Great Unwashed. 
The Chamberlain has peculiar ideas of equity, as well as of the 
fiscal uses of unclean faces and bad-breeding, and they came out in 
his dealings with the tenants in the island of Bernera. Each of these 
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small farmers hasa piece of pasture-land in Lewis itself, besides the 
ound which they till in Bernera. ‘The ‘+ Earshader grazings,” as 
they are called, are used in the summer, The poor people had 
formerly grazings on the Cuallin Hills, but Sir James Matheson 
turned the place into a deer-forest, and when deer come sheep 
must go. The tenants changed their ground reluctantly, 
but they were assured that so long as they had crofts in Ber- 
nera they would be allowed to keep the new grazing-ground. 
They seem to have further understood that they would be allowed 
to retain those little farms so long as they paid their rents regularly 
and behaved themselves. Such is the testimony of the Ground- 
officer, who was the ambassador between the Grand Vizier and 
them. But they had not reached the end of their troubles when 
they fancied that they had secured themselves against eviction. 
Beside the grazings lay a deer-forest, and they found that they 
had to pay a fine of 2s. 6d. or 3s. for each of their sheep that 
strayed into the sacred ground. So it was necessary that a wall 
should be built between the forest and pasture-land. Since it was 
the deer that had to be protected, and not the sheep, it might 
naturally be supposed that the owner of the deer would build the 
wall. Every foot was, nevertheless, erected by the poor people at 
their own expense, and it was seven miles long. Surely that is 
a pathetic admission of their helplessness, and their eagerness 
to accept any terms that would allow them to live. Yet, 
after the wall had been built, the Grand Vizier resolved to 
shift the tenants again, and he determined to do so in the fullness 
of his own power, without consulting his nominal sovereign. So 
he sent a Sheriff's officer and the Ground-officer to fifty-six of the 
people with notices to quit. ‘The paper specified that they must 
leave their arable land as well as the grazings, and in fact, that they 
should be cast adrift on the world ; but the Chamberlain afterwards 
stated in a court of justice that the reference to the crofts and 
houses was only a matter of form, and that he intended to de- 
prive them merely of the pasture. ‘There is not the slightest 
reason why we should believe such a story ; but even if it were 
true, the fact would remain that the tenants were to be deprived 
of the land which they themselves had walled in; and it is also 
clear that they interpreted the summons in its literal sense. They 
were assured, it is true, that they would receive other land ; but 
the rent was to be increased, and the people believed that they 
must reduce their stock. No wonder that they were indignant. 
The notices were delivered by a sheriff's officer, who seems to 
have been as great an official in his own way as the Chamberlain 
himself, and the Ground-oflicer who went with him appears to 
have stirred up the anger of the people by the insulting way in 
which he intimated the pleasure of his chief. Some of the 
crofiers, or perhaps of their young sons and daughters—for this 
part of the narrative is not clear—resented the treatment by 
flinging a few clods at the messengers ; and the Sheriff's officer, 
in his turn, became so angry as to loudly express a wish that he 
had brought a rifle or a revolver with him. ad he done so, he 
declared that he would have made some of the women lament 
the loss of their sons. That threat he repeated again and again. 
Coming to the ears of the people, it naturally alarmed them, and 
next morning, when the ambassadors were about to leave 
the island, some of the young men came to the Sherifi’s officer 
and asked whether he had really used the menace. ‘They 
intended to seek redress at law, if he should state 
that he had employed such a_ threat. But the ofticer 
of the law was too wary to commit himself, and he tried 


to get away from the questioning throng. ‘Then the young men | 


attempted to detain him until he should answer, and they seized 
hold of a waterproof coat which hung over his arm. He pulled 
one way, they pulled in another, and the coat was torn. But there 
the scuffle ended, and the Sheriff's officer was allowed to depart 
unhurt. So little troubled was he, that he played cheerful tunes 
on the bag-pipes when going home. He had, however, obtained the 
materials for a serious accusation against the peasantry. Rumours 
spread that the crofters had resisted the enforcement of the law, and 


jcould be more complete. And some of them rule an almost 


kingly stretch of territory. Some of them can ride over their 
estates for thirty or forty miles in one direction without seeing 
a patch of ground that is not their own. Most of it is moor- 
land, no doubt, and is of little value in comparison with the 
rich corn-fields of England. It is chiefly made up of bare hill- 
sides and deserted glens. But there was a time when those glens 
were not deserted. Some that are now absolutely bare once held 
nearly a hundred families, and many were once the sites of 
thirty or forty farms. The walls of many old homesteads 
are still standing, and the furrows of the fields can still be marked 
amid the rank grass and the over-growing heather. There is not 
a sadder sight in all the Highlands. The men and the women who 
once lived in those cottages belonged to a class which is unhappily 
becoming rare, and the loss of which we shall some day bitterly 
regret. It will be said that they lived in poverty, and that it 
was better for them to seek comfort in the United States than 
to toil for a bare subsistence in Lewis or Braemar. But many of 
them never went to America ; they went to the slums of the large 
towns,—and such places of horror as the Cowgate of Edinburgh, 
with its rich collection of the most villanous faces under the sun, 
is a terrible commentary on the Highland clearances. That it was 
necessary, in some cases, to lessen the number of the inhabitants 
is unquestionable, and equally undeniable is it that the work was 
sometimes done with humanity,—the poor crofters being sent to 
America at the expense of the landlord, and there provided with 
means of subsistence. But in many other cases they were simply 
shovelled out as if they had been so much rubbish, and left to 
beg or die, for all that their master cared. The Sutherlandshire 
clearances raised a ery of indignation throughout Europe, 
but they were not so bad as many others. In Sutherlandshire 
the purpose of the landlord was respectable, for it was to mass 
the small farms into sheep-runs, and whatever the motive may 
have been, the change did add to the national supply of food. 
But most of the later clearances have been effected for the pur- 
pose of supplying rich and brainless men with what they call 
‘sport in the shape of deer-stalking. Deer can be stalked only 
in a desert. They must be free from the intrusion of farmers, 
shepherds, sheep, and even grouse. And in order that a few rich 
and titled men may fill up the vacancy of the autumn and of their 
own minds by shooting a few timid stags, thousands of families 
have been turned adrift on the world, and whole glens have been 
converted into solitudes. ‘The artificers of all this ruin and misery 
have not even the excuse that they want to make money. Most 
of them are rich beyond the dreams of plebvian avarice, and 
they have really sacrificed a part of their rent-roll in order 
to secure a desert for the gratification of their own selfish 





pleasure. Standing in the midst of one of those artificial 
| solitudes, a few weeks ago, a distinguished Indian statesman, the 
| ruler of millions, said to the present writer that nothing could 
|so incline him to be a Democrat as the sight of such colossal 
aristocratic selfishness. The country says little about the 
scandal, because it is ignorant of the facts, or does not know 
what they mean. But the truth cannot be long hidden, 
/and meanwhile the great landowners of the Highlands are 
fashioning the most dangerous weapons ever put into the 
|hands of demagogues. If they were not blind to the future, 
they would not dare to push poor homesteads and family 
| life out of the way to make a hunting-field. The walls 
| of ruined homes will some day testify against them with 
| words more terribly eloquent than any democratic denuncia- 





tions. Every attempt to repeat the social crime of riding rough- 
shod over the sacred, if unwritten, rights of the poor people who 
| lie at their mercy should meanwhile be singled out for the only 
| punishment that the Highland landlords fear,—the punishment of 
publicity. ‘They do dread the tribunal of the Newspapers. ‘They 
' have been known to take away a man’s farm from him because he 
had given some accurate, and therefore damaging, information 


respecting the extent of the land that had been made a desert for 


one of the rebels was seized the first time that he came to Stornoway. | the sake of deer. No opportunity should be lost of holding up their 
He and two others were tried before the Sheriff ; but the evidence | acts to the ignominy of public notice, and therefore we have let 


against them was so contemptible that the attempt to convict 


them was ignominiously defeated, and the prisoners were set free. | absolute sovereignty exercised by Sir 


The Sheriff's officer in his turn was charged with assaulting one of 


° " | 
the men after he had been arrested, and he was convicted. So | 


far the Grand Vizier was defeated. But the poor tenantry still 
lie under sentence of expulsion. They appealed to Sir James 
Matheson himself, but they got no reply. 


daylight in upon the not unexceptionally harsh, though hard and 
James Matheson’s Grand 


Vizier. 





| CORRESPON DENCE. 
——— 
A HOLIDAY IN YORKSHIRE,—IL. 


(To rue Epirok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 





The story is slight, and in a sense trivial; but it is valuable | 
for the light which it throws on the power wielded by the | Sir,—The valley of the Wharfe, in the neighbourhood of Barden 
owners of the soil in the Highlands of Scotland. No despotism! Tower, has every beauty that Yorkshire can provide, but has 
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two disqualifications for travellers,—that it has no inns, and 


that the meal of dinner is steadily discouraged within its pre- 
cincts. From Bolton Bridge, where there is an inn of high 
pretensions, the ‘Devonshire Arms,’ but too populous with 
tourists visiting the famous Abbey, for my taste, as far as Burn- 
sall, six miles further up the valley, there is no shelter for the 
bond fide traveller; but that difficulty may be got over by 
persuading some of the jolly Yorkshire farmers to let you a 
lodging for a week or two, which, for a reasonable consideration, 
they are generally willing enough to do. But when you come 
to the further question of dinner, there is a difficulty. Bacon 
and eggs there are in plenty, but that, beyond a certain limit, is 
bilious diet. There is a butcher who lives in a most romantic 
situation under the picturesque rocks of Barden Fell, but when 
‘*"t beck’s oop” and the stepping-stones invisible, his visits are 
few and far between. Even when we have driven to Skipton-in- 
Craven or to Grassington for meat, we have generally returned 
without it, discouraged by the unsavoury odds and ends of bones 
which alone inhabited those ogreish-looking, trellised coops ap- 
propriated in this neighbourhood to butchers. I shall never forget 
a dismal day on which we drove to Grassington in search of meat. 
Grassington was our post town, but a post-town little known ap- 
parently in Yorkshire, for one letter sent there “tried” Bedale 
(what incoherent Post-Office functionary, I wonder, suggested the 
trying of Bedale? he might just as well have said, ‘Try Jericho ’) 
and two or three other places, before, on the fourth after the right 
day, it reached us. It is a grass-grown place, situated on a lovely 
bend of the Wharfe, with one lively, bustling shop in it, and for the 
rest, mouldy dens dimly haunted by people who seem to have no 
share in the stirring blood of thriving Yorkshire. When I saw 
the ostler coming out to take ‘Old Caution,’ as we call our 
horse, who had breasted the driving Scotch mist with steady zeal 
to reach Grassington, I could not help murmuring to myself 
Tennyson’s graphic salutation :— 
“Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin, 
Here is custom come your way; 
Take my brute and lead him in, 
Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay,” 

—only that I could never have spoken so disrespectfully of the 
horse himself! However, I fear his ribs were stuffed with 
‘mouldy hay,’ and when I consulted the prehistoric functionary 
who performed that service for him about meat,—it went against 
the grain even to mention the subject to him,—he beckoned fur- 
tively to me, and took me over the way, to a desolate and unsavoury 
cage, which looked, and also affected our other senses, so awfully 
like the Morgue, that when he offered to fetch an official to open 
it, my party with one consent cried out that eggs and bacon for 
the rest of our natural lives would be preferable to anything that 
had even entered such a receptacle as that. Skipton is an active 
place, and I do not say its butchers’ shops were quite of so distress- 
ing a description, Still, meat was its weak point. In an injudicious 
moment, we bought some mutton sausages there, which subse- 
quently lay very heavy, partly on our stomachs and more on our 
imaginations. And a joint of beef which we ordered thence our 
good hostess kindly took off our hands. I grieved for those who 
consumed it. It was very black. ‘The ery everywhere in York- 
shire villages has been, ‘‘ Beef! ye'll get none beef.” I won- 
der why. However, our worthy neighbour across the river 
generally gave us a joint a week of good mutton or lamb, and 
by much husbanding and hashing that has supplied the tissues 
well enough, and the scenery has done the rest. 

And what scenery it has been! Bolton, with its dark, picturesque 
woods, its stately ruin, its rich, green lawns and pastures, its 
winding, rushing river, the boiling waters of its Strid, and the 
silver spray of its mimic Staubbach, descending to the Wharfe 
over a steep, grey rock exactly facing the old Priory, has been 
almost the least of our delights; for I confess that ‘‘the bloated 
tourist” is one of our horrors; and the * tourist,” both bloated 
and unbloated,—not only the tourist with the everlasting grey 
suit, and white handkerchief streaming over his neck, but the rudi- 
mentary, shopkeeping tourist, whose little son blows triumphantly 
a tin trumpet, and whose daughters divide sticky gingerbread at 
all the moments of greatest ecstasy,—is in immense force at Bol- 
ton, lapped in gorgeous carriages, and crowded into vulgar vans. 
But though the least of our delights, even Bolton has been a real 
delight. I know no ruin which produces less of the sadder im- 
pressions of ruin than Bolton. A friend deeply versed in history 
who went with me on one occasion there, said somewhat heart- 
lessly, “‘ How much grander it is so, than it can have been when 
the fat monks had it all to themselves!’ I suggested that their 
fatness’ was not altogether matter of history, at least—for I 


. . . . ei 
| dreaded austere historic refutation—as regarded the whole period 
of Bolton Abbey’s greatness, and that abroad, unquestionably. 
Thad visited Abbeys still in possession of monks who were net 
only not fat, but who answered perfectly to Matthew Arnold's 
fine description of the inhabitants of the Grande Chartreuse,— 
“The silent courts where night and day, 
Into their stone-carved basin cold 
The splashing, icy fountains play ; 
The humid corridors, behold, 
Where ghostlike in the deepening night 
Cowl’d forms brush by in gleaming white ; 
“The chapel where no organ’s peal 
Invests the stern and naked prayer. 
With penitential cries they kneel 
And wrestle; rising, then with bare 
And white uplifted faces stand, 
Passing the Host from hand to hand.” 
It was of no avail. My historian insisted that, zsthetically speaking 
at all events, the final cause of Bolton Priory was not its use, 
while it had inhabitants, but its beauty after it had ceased to have 
them ; and there is a good deal to be said for his view. At all 





events, in these days of vague and shadowy spiritual feeling, I 
am afraid that more such feeling is produced in this 
“ pile of State, 
Overthrown and desolate,” 

—where the unroofed, ivy-covered arches, standing out against 
the blue sky, recall all that is venerable, and nothing that is 
false, in the worship of the past,—than in the part which is 
still devoted to the uses of a church. But what may be 
the exact value of such vague devotional feelings, I will 
not pretend to say. If Professor Tyndall is right in regarding 
religion as the province of the ‘creative’ faculties of men, 
as distinguished from the knowing faculties, these vague 
tentatives of emotion constitute the only proper worship. But I 
should suppose that the last region of thought in which we can 
have anything to do with ‘creation’ is the sphere of religion. 
Still, though I cannot help thinking we are in a bad way when a 
church in decay fills us with truer religious feeling than a church 
in the energy of its life, it is true beyond all question that one 
would hardly dream of wishing Bolton’s ‘ mouldering priory” 
intact again, at the cost of losing the blue sky above the great 
eastern window, the murmur of the rapid Wharfe, the silver mist 
of the waterfall, the rich green of the meadows, and the deep 
black shadows of the woods, even though the eye were once 
more able to enjoy rich streams of painted light on the pavements 
of the nave and aisles, and the ear to vibrate to the grandest 
masses of Mozart or Beethoven. 

And yet Bolton, as I said just now, has been really the least 
part of our enjoyment. We, like the good Lord Clifford, the 
Shepherd Lord, have been 

“Most happy in the shy recess 
Of Barden’s lowly quietness,” 
or visiting the purple moors and lovely little glens about. There 
is one famous glen between Bolton and Barden, and almost 
under Beamsley Beacon, which is called in the neighbourhood 
‘the Valley of Desolation,’ the reason being, no doubt, the number 
of blasted and lightning-struck trees which stand on the sides of 
the glen. The name, however, was more appropriate formerly 
than itis now. <A few weird old skeletons still stretch out their 
haggard arms over the glen, but a good deal of fine young timber 
is growing up and hiding them, and but for them the glen would 
be positively cosy. A lovely little stream, full of mossy islands, 
rushes down it to the Bolton woods, where it ultimately joins 
the Wharfe, making two beautiful waterfalls in its upper course. 
On the head of the picturesque rock down the face of which the 
first and most striking of these waterfalls dashes, a green, sturdy 
young oak stands fast against the deep blue sky, not appearing 
to dread the fate of its blasted neighbours, but as if planted on 
purpose to illustrate Thomson’s assertion that 
“the loud blast that rends the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak.” 

And at the foot of the waterfall, a tall foxglove that had just 
reached the top of its spire of flowers made a rich contrast to the 
dashing spray. It was a scene to bring back Scott’s picture in the 
Monastery of the glen in which Halbert Glendinning used to summon 
the White Maid of Avenel to his aid, though it was a fountain, 
and not a waterfall, which gave life to the solitude of that “ fell,” 
and a holly instead of an oak which hung over the water. 

And still more delightful have been our rambles on Burnsall 
and Barden Fells, which face each other from each side of the 
racing and bending Wharfe, and on Halton Fell, by which climbs 
the wild road out of the valley of the Wharfe to Embsay (where 








| the monks first dwelt who subsequently migrated to Bolton), and 
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thence to the valley of the Aire, and Skipton, On this last way, 


especially, while the heather was at its richest glow, the views on 


both sides were as wonderful as any England can show. West- | 


wards, that is, towards Embsay, Skipton, and Ingleborough, the 
rocks above us were themselves most picturesque and rugged, 
while lines of fells curving into each other, and ridge behind 


ridge of lofty hills, marked where the Western Highlands of | 


Yorkshire and the Eastern of Lancashire met. Eastwards, that 
is, looking back towards Barden, we had a perfect amphi- 
theatre of moorland, brilliant with every shade of heather, from 
the darkest ‘‘ling” to the brightest purple heath; while the dry 
fern which was mixed in great abundance with it, gave that salt 


| equal to the emergency in Miltiades, the son of Cimon.” Our 
| horse was imperturbable. He paced down the dangerous hill, lift- 
ing his feet at least twelve inches higher than usual, in spite of 
frightful pressure from the kicking-strap, which had rucked nearly 
up to the top of his back. Feeling that an appeal was made to his 
presence of mind, he completely disregarded the accumulation of 
miscellaneous pressures on his neck, and carried us home in 
safety, though our worthy host held up his hands and turned up 
his eyes in astonishment at the jumble of leathern paraphernalia 


"muddled together on the old fellow’s shoulders, as we finally 


| descended the steep and narrow incline which led to our farm. 
But that excellent farmer did not know how by bad Yorkshire 


odour to the wind which half persuaded one that banks of sea- | roads our horse’s heart was trained,— 


weed, and consequently the ocean itself, was close at hand. 
Barden Fell, the finest and ruggedest of all the various moors and 
fells, and the richest in its purple tints, crowned with some huge 
boulders,—called in some maps ‘Simon’s,” and in others ‘the 
Earl's,” seat,—fronts you full as you return, and to the left 
of it stretches away northwards a dim blue distance, where the 
moors drop lower towards Bedale and Richmond. 
Such is the country in which the first part of our holiday has 
been spent, not altogether without difficulties. First, there was 
the heavy rain in which we drove so pertinaciously that the 
neighbouring farmers thought us daft. Then there was the 
narrowness of the roads, and the great length of our horse and 
¢rap, which must have measured some sixteen feet in length at 
least, from the nose of the horse to the back of the carriage, a 
circumstance which, added to an ancient creed of my wife’s 
as to the absolute necessity of a broad space to turn in, 
caused in these narrow hill-side roads quite a little sensation- 
scene whenever turning was proposed. ‘Then there was a further 
element of sensation in two pet dogs, generally allowed to run in 
a leash by the side of the carriage whenever our prudent horse 
did not step out too fast (the leash being provided to keep them 
from the moors, where the grouse are very strictly preserved), but 
who were liable to be hauled in, just as an anchor is weighed, on 
the slightest appearance of danger, and who barked so loud on these 
occasions as to drown consultation and lend despair to remonstrance. 
Add to this that my wife carried a vote of want of confidence in 
me at every steep descent, and emerged with her dogs to walk, 
and that it is a country of bulls, and bellowing bulls, accustomed, 
—so the terrified imagination of the district asserts,—to leap 
high walls, and that the barking of dogs is supposed by the 
feminine imagination to exert a strong magnetic attraction on the 
ferocity of bulls, and you will see that there were elements of agita- 
tion as well as tranquillity in our daily life. On these occasions I 
cannot say that I was always imperturbable. The lady who was 
most frequently our companion, and whose Yorkshire humour is 
keen and trenchant, gives most amusing accounts of some of these 
scenes, which she illustrates in a provoking way from the history of 
my childhood,—it is a terrible pull over a man to have known him 
when a child, and to be able to discourse ad libitum on the theme 
that thechild is father of the man,—affirming that even then a scene 
of boyish turbulence exercised a sort of frenzying fascination on me, 
till it drew me into the hurly-burly with a wild hoo-roosh. But I 
mention these trifling matters in order to illustrate the fine character 
and imperturbable presence of mind of our many-counselled horse. 
On one occasion I had put him up at a farm where there was no 
man to attend to him, and had done the unharnessing myself. 
When I came to harness him again, I carefully refastened what I 
had undone ; but harnessing is not my forte, and I did not observe 
‘that some person had in the interval taken off the crupper, and so 
Joosened the saddle, and that the collar had got pushed forwards on 
his neck. Then, incautiously adopting a counsel of my wife's, I had 
attempted to wheel the carriage out of the yard before putting 
the horse into the traces ; but the carriage was too heavy for me, 
and even with heated female assistance I only just succeeded in 
turning it down hill, which was the wrong direction. The dogs 
were barking frantically. The long vehicle had to be turned in a 
narrow road, in a paroxysm of panic on the part of one person 
and of fever on the other, and in the nick of time came a succes- 
sion of wood-carts laden with far-protruding trunks of trees, and 
driven by children of twelve. My wife wasinan agony, I wasinafume. 
Our friend was not altogether easy, though she was mentally taking 
notes and preparing to satirise. When we had passed the string of 
wood-carts in safety, the extraordinary discovery of the state of the 
harness, which was all gravitating towards ‘‘ Old Caution’s ” neck, 


was suddenly discovered while going down the steepest hill in the | 


“ How he, long taught in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed.” 
Even my wife regretted she had not trusted him, In her haste 
she fell over her little dogs, and they and she were the only ones 
who suffered, even in any degree, by the misadventure. Dis- 
trust in that horse in future would be a sin. Even she feels it. 
A Ulysses amongst horses, arrange his trials how you will, he 
thoroughly knows himself, even when he most wonders at the 
vagaries of his human masters,—and knows, too, “ himself not 
least, and honoured of them all.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A YORKSHIREMAN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


EMIGRATION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—An article under the title of “An American View of 
Emigration,” in last month’s Fortnightly Review, written by an 
American, Mr. Mason, is calculated, on first reading, rather to 
damp the hopes of those who believe that the United States offer 
peculiar inducements to our superabundant English agricultural 
labourers to settle there. ‘'The judgment of the vast majority of 
Americans who have studied the subject” is summed up thus:— 
‘‘Save under very exceptional circumstances, chief among which 
is the possession of considerable capital, the working-man who 
comes to the United States now comes to sure and speedy 
pauperism ;” and further, ‘‘the labour market, especially for 
agricultural labour, is over-stocked.” These are certainly re- 
markable assertions, and it remains to be seen by what proofs 
they are supported. : 

Mr. Mason adopts without dispute the figures of a previous 
writer in the Fortnightly,—that the wages for farm-hands through- 
out the Middle and Eastern States are from £45 to £52 per 
annum. I see that our Consul in Philadelphia, Mr. Kortright, in 
his Report for 1871, states the average in the Western States for 
ordinary farm-hands at £42 per annum, with board. Not one 
word is said by Mr. Mason of any decline in these wages, 
although numerous instances are given of decreased wages 
in other trades, owing to the financial panic. And although 
every large city in the North may have been the scene of riotous 
demonstrations by unemployed labourers during the last winter, 
owing to the sudden stop put to all kinds of industrial production, 
yet it is a fact that in no previous year did America ever ship so 
large a quantity of wheat to England, at such remunerative prices, 
as in 1873, and there is not a tittle of evidence to show that the 
demand for agricultural labour was at any time lessened or wages 
reduced. To prove how city and industrial labour may be most 
injuriously affected, whilst agricultural is untouched, I would 
refer to a letter published in the 7imes of 14th August last, froma 
Committee of ‘‘ the Society of the Sons of St. George, established 
in Philadelphia 103 years ago, for the advice and assistance of 
Englishmen in distress.” It is headed, ‘‘ A Caution to Emigrants,” 
and dwells particularly on the numbers of unemployed labourers 
in the towns, many of whom had been assisted to return to their 
homes in the manufacturing cities of England, but adds, ‘It is a 
rare thing for us to see an Englishman wanting bread when he 
knows how and is able and willing to work on a farm; indeed, 
the country has an almost unlimited demand for such labour, but 
the average English artisan is as helpless on American soil as he 
would be on an English farm.” 

Now this account comes from men who, from the nature of 
their position, have exceptional means of knowing the truth, and 
the best of all reasons for avoiding any deception, and who were 








neighbourhood. My wife descended with her dogs, caught one | writing with the special object of preventing the further emigra- 
under each arm, and declined again to return to the vehicle. | tion of city labour ; and taken in connection with the collateral 


Tumult reigned in my blood. ‘ But Athens had a commander 


j evidence of the increased production of all farm products in the 
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United States in 1873-4, it proves to my mind conclusively that | our population grows, and I believe that the American 
Mr. Mason’s assertions as to the fall of wages and re-emigration | farmer who raises cheap corn and pigs will be able not only 


have no bearing whatever on the case of the agricultural 


| 


to give himself and his children all the necessaries of life in 


labourer. If, then, it be true, as stated by these Philadelphia | unmeasured abundance, but in time will be able to afford some 


gentlemen (writing at a later date, too, than Mr. Mason), and 
confirmed by our own Consul’s reports, that there is an almost 
unlimited demand for agricultural labourers in America, at 
wages about 18s. a week, including board, it seems to me demon- 
strable that such labourers are better off than in England. 

Mr. Mason seems unaware of the initial difficulty of the 
English agricultural labourer, that even if he be unmarried, out 
of 14s. per week he cannot possibly pay his own board and lodging 
and save enough money to buy a farm of his own; but in Penn- 
sylvania, ‘‘ with three square meals a day” and lodging found, a 
single man can, in a few years, save enough to pay the very 
trifling cash-deposit for a Western farm, together with the neces- 
sary implements and stock. 

But Mr. Mason goes on to say,—‘‘ Beyond and above all other 
objections to the theory that America is the working-man’s 
heaven, lies a fatal fact in regard to land. The limit in space 
of successful agricultural labour has been reached.” But there 
is no proof of this whatever, further than that ‘the farmers 
say they make no money.” Did any one ever know farmers 
say anything else, in any country ? 

I was in America in 1869, when there had been a great fall in the 
price of grain, after the exceptionally high figures of 1867-8, and 
remember precisely the same cry,—that the limit of successful 
grain-production had been reached, because it took so many bushels 
to bring one bushel to market, &c. I turn to the last United- 
States census, however, and find that in the State of Illinois 
(from which Mr, Mason writes) the cash value of farms in 1870 
was £184,000,000, whereas in 1860 it was only £82,000,000 ; and 
more wonderful still, in the very State of Minnesota, which is 
specially instanced by Mr. Mason as ‘‘ beyond the limit,” the cash 
value of farms in 1870 was £19,000,000, against in 1860, 
£6,000,000. If these are the results of being ruined in 
America, they seem to compare favourably with most people’s 
ideas of getting on pretty well in Europe; and I can see no motive 
for unduly high returns of value to the census in either year. 
In asserting his ‘‘ impassable limit of production,” Mr. Mason 


appears altogether to disregard the variations in the price of | 


wheat in England, although he expressly says that the American 
farmer ‘sells his wheat for the Liverpool price, less the cost of 
transport to Liverpool.” 

Now, in the harvest year I have mentioned (1869-70), the 
Gazette average price of English wheat was under 45s. per quar- 
ter, whereas, according to the Economist, it was 61s. 3d. in 1873-74. 
Supposing the Minnesota farmer to have made little or no money 
in the former year, it does not at all follow that he was in the 
same bad case in the latter year. On the contrary, the 
evidence of the constantly-extended cultivation negatives such 
a conclusion, For Mr. Mason does not tell us that freight- 
rates between Minnesota and Liverpool were higher in 1873 
than in 1869, and as 1,150 miles of additional railroad were 
built in the State during those five years, I think it fair to assume 
that the facilities for marketing produce had very much increased. 
But though, in my opinion, Mr. Mason entirely misinterprets the 
evidence as regards the agricultural labourer, I still think that, even 
on his own showing, an Englishman of that class would vastly 
ameliorate his condition by emigration, although the result might 
not be ideal. For I assert that a single man in Pennsylvania, 
getting £45 a year wages and board, could save £100 in five 
years. Jf the farmers in Minnesota are being ruined, they will 
desert their little holdings, and give away for next to nothing 
such ‘white elephants.” Farm implements and seed will go 
a-begging, as they would really be useless to the people who had 
suffered so much from over-production. Our labourer, there- 
fore, would seem to have an unlimited bread-supply, and 
unlimited bacon and potatoes. He would naturally, then, 
take to himself a wife, who would supply him and his children 
with homespun from the sheep on the ruinous farm. Cows would 
give him milk and beef. The beasts must be very cheap in a 
country where feed costs nothing, and I assume would naturally 
multiply in years. I cannot, however, put down their cost, even 
in ruined Minnesota, as absolutely nil, because, although wheat 
and corn may be too bulky to pay carriage by rail, the carcases 
of pigs fed on the corn (with the occasional alterative of peaches!) 
do reach the seaboard from Minnesota in considerable quantities ; 
and whereas England in 1851 spent £300,000 on this valuable 
article of imported diet, in 1873 she spent £6,245,000! I think 
there is no fear that this demand will cease or lessen as 




















| of the luxuries also. And all the fruits of his toil will enure to 


his own benefit, instead of to his landlord’s or employer's. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that, though I disagree with 
Mr. Mason’s application of his arguments to the class of agricul. 
tural labourers, I think many of his statements as to the com- 
parative condition of English and American city labourers and 
artisans are extremely valuable and interesting, and of course J 
entirely agree with his view of the suicidal policy of Pro- 
tection, especially as regards the Western States. My objec- 
tion to his paper is that it seems to me to prove altogether 
too much. I am as much against reckless emigration of families 
as he can be, but I hope very shortly to see our Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, instead of wasting their money in strikes, 
setting to work on a proper scheme of emigration. If the £20,000 
spent in the Eastern Counties had been applied to establishing 
trustworthy men in the various centres of agricultural industry in 
the United States and in our own Colonies, as agents to report on 
the real conditions—each in his immediate neighbourhood—the 
English labourer would soon have known what to believe and 
what to disbelieve. I hope the time will come when, by a proper 
system of this kind, Canada, Australia, and the United States will 
telegraph their needs, and be supplied with the numbers they 
require, under proper contracts for wages, accommodation, &c., 
and that no family need leave England without such a definite 
Apologising for so large a trespass on your space, 


engagement. 
J. W. Cross. 


I am, Sir, &c., 





MR. GLADSTONE ON RITUALISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 

Srr,—It would take up far more room in your paper than you 
could afford, or than I could reasonably ask for, were I to discuss, 
as they deserve to be discussed, even a few of the many questions 
which Mr. Gladstone has raised in his magnificent essay in the 
Contemporary Review. I should, in the first place, have to con- 
sider how far Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that ‘ Ritual is founded 
on the Apostolic precept, ‘ Let all things be done decently and in 
order,” harmonises with the grand generalisation of St. James, 
that the Ritual of Christianity, (épyoxsiz), is good works 
(James i., 27), or with the still grander proclamation :—‘ The 
hour cometh, yea, now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him.” I should, in the second 
place, have to put in correlation, or in contrast, two respec- 
tive modes of “edifying,” the one being that concerning which 
St. Paul gives instruction in 1 Corinthians, xiv. (in which 
the Ex-Premier is of opinion that the authority for modern 
Ritual is to be found), and the other that against which, in its 
excess at least, the Archbishop’s Bill is directed—the one mode 
being, mainly, speech addressed to the ear, the other being a 
symbolism addressed to the eye, but meant to be expressive of a 
very pronounced dogma. I should, in the third place, have to 
submit to the distinguished essayist the plain interrogation 
whether the six conditions of edification which he suggests for 
the regulation of Ritual are not rather suited, or only applicable, 
in strict honour, to a number of independent congregations, than 
to the constituent Churches of a national institution,—a national 
institution, be it remembered, the legal Sovereign of which is 
bound at his or her coronation to take solemn oath against the 
very doctrine, that of the Real Presence, which the extreme 
Ritualistic ceremonial is specially employed to proclaim. I must 
accordingly content myself with a bare indication of these topics, 
instead of treating them at large. 

I venture, however, without fear of contradiction, to affirm 
that within the cognisance of Mr. Gladstone, Ritual practices 
exist which contravene some, at least, of his six conditions, 
and I would further add that I do not find in his essay any 
suggestion as to the way in which these practices, the mere auto- 
cratic ‘‘ eccentricities” of individual clergymen, are to be extin- 
guished, except by an appeal to that common loyalty which the 
extreme Ritualists make it their boast to ignore or defy. But if 
one has to lament the absence of any definite rule for our guid- 
ance in our present transitional era, the regret is immensely 
counterbalanced by the fact that Mr. Gladstone has, for the first 
time, so far as I know, accepted a great principle, in following the 
light of which he will at once be faithful to the teachings of 
modern thought, and stand out as the very greatest of English 
statesmen. 
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For some considerable time I have felt towards Mr. Gladstone 
what the old Scotchwoman said respecting her husband, when he 
and she formed the only members of the sect,—‘‘ I’m no sae sure 
o’ John.” But now that in this essay Mr. Gladstone at once 
repudiates the Roman claim of infallibility and admits the 
element of development in genuine Christianity, what may we 
not expect from him ? With Mr. Gladstone as liberal theologian, 
as well as the foremost of Liberal politicians, there must be a 
greater day, and not far of, in store for England, than even Lord 
Westbury’s last judgment in the ‘“ Essays and Reviews” case 
would have allowed us to hope for.—L am, Sir, &c., 

An East-Enp Vicar. 





THE CONFERENCE AT BONN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOK.”’) 

$1n,—There is one passage in “ R. J. W.’s” letter in your last im- 
pression which, if left to stand alone, is not unlikely to mislead your 
readers. It is no doubt quite true that the principal theologians, 
both Greek and Latin, have agreed that there is no difference “as 
to doctrine in the matter of the Double Procession, but only as to 
expression,” and this was admitted on all hands at the Council of 
Florence. But the Greek and Russian members of the Bonn Con- 
ference were so far from accepting this view of the matter, that 
they, one and all, strenuously maintained the contrary. They 
argued from first to last that the question involved in the Filioque 
is a strictly doctrinal one; that the Holy Spirit proceeds eternally 
from the Father alone, and in no sense whatever from the Son, 
except by way of temporal mission, which is of course a direct 
contravention of the Latin doctrine; and they expressly refused 
to accept the Latin explanation that He proceeds from the Father 
and the Son tanquam ab Uno Principio. The Arch-priest Jong- 
schen, who throughout took the lead among his co-religionists, 
repeatedly called the Latin doctrine a heresy. And through their 
adroit manipulation, the stammering formula ultimately agreed 
upon bears unmistakable traces of this view. It was indeed im- 
possible not to be struck with the unflagging persistency and 
acuteness of these Eastern divines, who in everything that con- 
cerned the peculiarities of their own Church showed themselves at 
once as stiff as pokers and as sharp as needles. 

What grounds “R. J. W.” may have for saying that ‘the 
statements agreed on are confessedly not articles of faith to be 
permanently retained, but only articles of agreement drawn up 
with a view to further deliberation,’ he does not tell us, but I 
sincerely hope he is right. No such announcement, however, was 
made at the Conference (for a rambling manifesto read by Bishop 
Kerfoot at the close convinced nobody but himself); nor did any 
one seem to know what was to be done with these same articles, 
though a sort of impression prevailed—which may or may not 
have been correct—that they were meant to be submitted to the 
Old-Catholic Synod. Considering the vagueness of some, the 
worse than vagueness of others, and the questionable English of 
most of them—I don’t know who is responsible for the translation 
—they are certainly ill adapted to be ‘ retained as articles of faith.’ 
—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. N. O. 

P.S.—Let me add, Sir, that I fully agree with you as to the 
‘* pathetic ” incongruity of a Conference which could only “agree 
to differ” about the Procession of the Holy Ghost, refusing to 
tolerate any difference at all about the sinful conception of the 
Blessed Mother of God. And considering that authorised Eastern 
liturgies and rituals literally bristle with expressions about her 
which would make the hair of many Roman Catholics, to say 
nothing of Protestants, stand on end, and which find no parallel 
in any Latin office-books—a string of examples is given in the 
appendix to Dr. Newman’s letter on the ‘ Eirenicon ”—it isalittle 
odd to see Eastern divines electing to pose in the Protestant 
attitude of virtuous opponents of ‘“ Mariolatry ” and the Immacu- 
late Conception ! 





THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES’ CONJOINT SCHEME. 

[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Str,—li is hardly possible as yet to conjecture how the Oxford 
and Cambridge Examination Scheme will be found to work, but 
a single year’s experience is enough to show that its probable 
advantages and dangers have both been greatly exaggerated. 
Will you allow me to make one or two remarks suggested by your 
notes of 19th September? 

Of the four proposals which the Universities make, that of 
Certificates ought, as you say, to be the least important; but if 
I mistake not, its practical effect will be to override the other 
three. For if boys are to be prepared for the examination for 


to suit the candidates. No system of private tuition or extra 
classes could enable a boy to get through the amount of work 
prescribed. In the second place, the competition for certificates 
is certain to be keen. They are the only tests which the Board 
offer by which the public can judge of the success of a school, 
The report upon the examination, either of the whole school or 
the sixth form, is sent by the Board to the head master and the 
Governing Body, but there is, I believe, no intention of pub- 
lishing it. No school, as far as Iam aware, has as yet offered 
itself for general inspection, and it does not seem to me 
likely that many will. Even if the objection of the cost were 
surmounted, there remains the far greater difficulty of finding 
men competent to examine and judge of the general work of a 
school. I have often seen the experiment tried of setting an 
outsider to examine a low form, and in almost every case the 
results have been unsatisfactory, and sometimes ludicrously 
wrong. No one who has not himself taught a low form can 
either estimate the ignorance of an average English school-boy 
in the fourth form, or know how to extract what knowledge he 
does possess. At the school in which I am a master, the plan 
adopted is for masters to “audit” one another's work,—A 
examines a report on B’s form, B on A’s. 

I do not think it probable that the Universities will be called 
upon to carry out their first proposal, and if they are, I doubt 
whether they contain a staff of Examiners capable of doing the 
work. Moreover, I wholly fail to see the need of any such 
inspection. Our grammar-schools are already inspected 
in the only way in which the Universities are competent 
to inspect them,—by scholarship examinations. In these, the 
best schools are pitted against one another, and when a 
school (as Harrow did last year) gains five open scholarships, 
including a Balliol and a host of University honours, the public 
has the best possible assurance that such a school is well taught. 
To conclude, the scheme, as far as it has been tried, is costly, but 
otherwise harmless. It gives us what we had before,—Oxford or 
Cambridge Fellows to examine our sixth forms, and adds the 
questionable boon of certificates. As for the first proposal, I 
sincerely hope that it may either be withdrawn, or that it may be 
long before any school is found so unwise as to accept it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTER. 

[Our correspondent has no sympathy with parents. The inspec- 
tion of schools as places of teaching is needed even more for 
private-adventure schools than for grammar-schools, nor does the 
competition of the leading boys of a school for University scholar- 
ships offer the slightest test of the general,conscientiousness and 
thoroughness of school teaching. What is wanted is a test of 
schools, not of the cleverest boys in them.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





*“* CULTUR-KAMPF.” ; 
(To THe EpiTroR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—I am sure that all Englishmen who still cherish the old- 
fashioned Liberal notion that personal freedom is worth some- 
thing owe you thanks for your article on this subject. If you 
would parallel the Pall Mall’s monthly list of ‘ Killed and 
Wounded on the Railways” by a summarised account from time 





to time of the incidents of this new crusade against individuality, 
you might possibly help to enlighten a certain school of politicians 
here who are making a new fetish called ‘ the State ” as to whither 
their principles lead. 

An able writer recently said, with justice, of this culture-fight, 
that ‘‘a policy which is the very delirium of bureaucracy, applied 
to the world of ideas, would hardly have been tried by any states- 
man in Europe, save one whose genius seems impervious to the 
deeper significance of the moral forces.” ‘That is true. But there 
is nothing wonderful in the fact that a Bismarck should exist 
willing to try this policy. What most amazes an ordinary Briton 
is that an intelligent, and above all, a highly educated people like 
the German can be found to stand it. ‘The writer already quoted 
adds :—‘‘ Nor would any other people have accepted this Musco- 
vite experiment with that flaccid resignation, save one amongst 
whom high special culture had weakened the manly tolerance of 
true civic life."—I am, Sir, &c., F. H. A. H. 








POETRY. 
ae 
ON GEORGE ELIOT'S “ ARMGART.” 
ArmMGART! ‘tis well to have once felt completeness 


In the glad triumph of a great success, 
Than for existence to have missed the sweetness 





certificates, the whole work of the Upper Forms must be adapted 





In the self-consciousness of doing best. 
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What must it be, indeed, to find a language 
Able to make responsive the world’s life, 

Giving by pulsive feeling wrought to anguish 
Form to the pain with which the world is rife ? 


Surely ’tis much to have once had the setting 
Of the dull monotones of each one’s life 

Into some chastened harmony begetting 
Easance of pain and of the olden strife,— 


Much to have power to pour one’s own soul’s sadness 
Into the crucible of pulsing song, 

Saving, may be, the soul from very madness, 
Vibrating to the echo of its wrong,— 


Able to shadow forth the weary yearning, 
Easing the bitterness of dumb desire, 
Bursting the silence which is ever turning 
Life into anguish under its slow fire. 


Better have stood for once upon the summit, 
Better have taken wings for one short hour, 
Better have had the loss and overcome it, 
Than to have missed the memory of such power. 
a &. 








BOOKS. 


—_—-~>- + 
FREEMAN'S “COMPARATIVE POLITICS.”* 


In this volume Mr. Freeman attempts to apply to politics the com- 
parative method which has already given great results as to lan- 
guage, religion, and manners. He wishes to show that all branches 
of the Aryan race inherited from their common ancestors a certain 
political organisation, out of which the later forms known to us 
historically have sprung. Such a conclusion would be interesting, 
if proved, but we cannot say that Mr. Freeman has made it clear 
to us. We have our doubts as to whether the application of the 
comparative method is possible, and we are quite sure Mr. Free- 
man has not employed it. The method has but little value, unless 
the matters with which it has to deal are settled in an arbitrary 
way. As soon as you have to do with things which have an evi- 
dent reason, comparison can tell little as to origin. Like needs 
may have produced like results in a dozen different places. ‘Thus 
it is in language, which (at least after a very early stage) is purely 
arbitrary, that the greatest success of the comparative method has 
been obtained. Again with regard to myths and folk-lore, many re- 
semblances might result from the limited number of imaginable situa- 
tions and the natural coincidences of different fancies. But there 
are also combinations so peculiar that we cannot think it likely they 
would have repeated themselves, and these lead to the hypothesis 
of a common origin for many of the popular stories. If we turn 
to the comparative treatment of customs, we find the same rule. 
From the existence of marriage, of the family, and of other great 
facts of life, we can infer nothing; it is only from details which 
are useless, and perhaps meaningless to those who act in them, 
that we can hope to establish any derivation. In all branches 
of comparison, any practice which has a visible purpose is useless 
to the inquirer. 

Mr. Freeman is perfectly aware of this, and warns his readers 
against hasty inferences from analogies that may have other 
grounds than derivation. But having eased his mind by giving 
the warning, he proceeds to disregard it altogether. He does not, 
with regard to primitive government, attempt to trace out any 
of the smaller accidents of political organisation, but occupies 
himself in showing that in all early Aryan-speaking races there 
were, at least in germ, the three powers, King, Nobles, and Com- 
mons. He is able to show that in some branches the constitution 
did exist which he looks upon as typical, namely, government by 
a King, who consults with a select body of chiefs, and on some 
occasions appeals to the whole people to ratify his decisions. 
Now we have little doubt that not only some, but all branches of 
the race have passed through this stage. Given a King, the rest 





follows as a matter of course. In later stages of political growth 
a king may gain power enough to disregard the opinions of the | 
nation, but the king of a tribe who lives always among “4 


people must pay attention to their wishes, and is sure to find it 
convenient sometimes to consult them formally. So, too, the 





‘council of chiefs, eminent for age, or birth, or personal exploits,” 
is an institution so natural as to show itself in Central Africa at 





* Comparative Politics : Six Lectures read before the Royal Institution in January | 
and February, 1873. With The Unity of History: the Rede Lecture, read before the | 


University of Cambridge, May 29, 1872. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. 
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the present day as much as in old Germany or Homeric Greece. 
Mr. Freeman himself points out that we find in Old-Testament 
history, among Semitic tribes, astate of things extremely like that 
which he is pleased to trace in so many branches of the Aryans, 

When we have dismissed these parallels as insufficient for our 
purpose, and look for the smaller points which are most to be 
trusted as indications of kinship, there is a sad lack of them. We 
naturally turn first to language. If the king, nobles, and commons 
are older than the separation of the Aryan peoples, we may fairly 
expect some trace of them in the common tongue. Even if nobles 
and commons, council and assembly, are too abstract or tco 
shifting not to have varied in name, the king’s office would at 
least be known, and the primitive word for it might be expected 
to survive. As Mr. Freeman says, ‘‘ we commonly know a king 
when we see him,” and “it is plain that there is a common idea 
of kingship which is at once recognised, however hard it may be 
to define it.” But this common idea has by no means a common 
name. To quote Mr. Freeman again :— 

“Tt is plain at first sight that the words Bae:Ass, Rex, and King are- 
not words of common origin. Nor is the matter mended if, instead of 
those three familiar names, we use older or less usual names in each of 
the three languages; if we take the older or poetic Greek title “Avaz, or 
if, for the comparatively modern title of King, we take the older 
Thiudans or Drihten. But the fact that Cyning, King, in all its forms is 
a comparatively modern title, is an important point in the argument. It 
shows how offices which were substantially the same were called by 
different names at different times, or by different branches of the same 
race.” 

We think it rash to draw any conclusion from the ‘ comparative’ 
modernness of a word like ‘ King,’ which seems to have been 
used by our forefathers as far back as we have any knowledge of 
their language. From the fact that different branches of the same 
race had different titles for an office so well recognised, the most 
natural inference would be that they had not reached the stage of 
kingship before separating, even if there were no _ historical 
evidence in favour of that view. Mr. Freeman goes on to say :— 

“The Latin Rex and the Teutonic Cyning have nothing in common 

in their names, but if we go one step beyond the titles borne by the: 
men themselves, we shall find that the regnum of the one is the same 
thing as the rice of the other; if we say of the one that he rexit, we say 
of the other that he rizode. We may go further east and west, and find 
the same name in the Celtic both of Wales and Ireland, and in the far- 
off Sanscrit. We then see that both the idea of government and this 
particular root to express government had borne fruit in the Aryan 
mind, not only before the Latin had parted off from the Teuton, not only 
before the Celt had parted off from both, but before the great separa- 
tion had happened between the European and the Asiatic branches of 
the great family. It is therefore owing merely to one of the accidents 
of language that, while Latin and English had a cognate noun and a 
cognate verb to express the kingly office, Latin had and English had 
not a cognate noun to express the King himself.” 
This evidence proves the idea of government to have been present 
to the Aryan mind before separation, but almost as strongly does 
it disprove the supposition that the form of government was. 
kingly. It is all but impossible to believe that if rule had then 
been embodied in a king, one only dialect of the common speech 
should have retained a connection between the two words. So far 
from agreeing with Mr. Freeman when he says, ‘‘ We have seen 
how much is proved by the presence of cognate names of offices, how 
little is proved by its absence,” we should say that the absence 
here is very significative, while it would have required a wide use 
to prove the word primitive, since it might be expected that more 
than one people would name the King ‘ Ruler,” even if the office 
were of later growth. 

When Mr. Freeman comes to a rather later period, he is 
more successful in the application of his method. His third 
lecture, which is chiefly on the State as a city and as a nation, 
is full of matter. He shows how the family, or rather the 
clan, is the germ of organisation, both in town and country, and 
how this developed itself in different ways under varying conditions. 
Here, in his treatment of the growth of the civic spirit in Greece 
and Rome, we have a genuine bit of comparative politics. Thus, 
when in the gentes of Rome and Athens, and the da! of Sparta, 
he notes the signs of an earlier local and clannish tie, or remarks 
that the existence of the Rex Sacrificulus at Rome and the King 
Archon at Athens are signs that both cities had passed through 
the stage of kingly government, he is working on the lines which 
his title would lead us to expect. But here a question arises 
which deserves investigation, but which Mr. Freeman does not 
attempt to solve. Why is it that the different branches of the 
same race followed such different lines ; that the Greek tribe 
grew into the city, while the German grew through the village 
into the nation? The prevalence of the Idea of the City (a 
frequently-recurring phrase here) must be a result rather than a 
cause. 

Are we to seek an explanation in the different aptitudes of the 
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race, or in the influence of soil, climate, and situation? If, 
as we suppose, we are to look to the latter influences, it is worth 
while to inquire closely what are the conditions which bring 
about such various results. Here is a field for the labours of the 
comparative historian which Mr. Freeman has left untouched. 

We are glad that Mr. Freeman has included in this book his 
jecture delivered at Cambridge on “‘ The Unity of History.” No 
doubt it is marked by some of his characteristic defects, especially 
by his apparent incapacity to take any other view than the his- 
torical and political. ‘The literary passion, which loves to feed 
itself only on the best work of the best times, and contents itself 
with continually finding new beauties in a small number of 
‘masterpieces, meets only with dislike or contempt from him. ‘The 
question which he regards as of paramount, almost of exclusive, 
importance, is how a nation grew to be what it was, and in what 
way it exercised influence on the world. Even granting the 
purely historical point of view, it may be said that he puts his 
ease too strongly; that, in spite of the enduring traditions of 
Rome, the spread of Christianity and the conquest of Western 
Europe by the Teutonic nations mark a real break, the 
beginning of a new development. Moreover, it may be 
urged that Mr. Freeman asks more than any man can 
do. It is true he confines himself to Europe, and so goes 
back only to Rome and Greece; but if we are to carry out 
his principles fully, the history of Palestine, of Egypt, and of the 
whole East must be added to the curriculum. Yet it would be 
unfair to complain because an ideal standard is beyond our reach, 
and no student can read the lecture without being the better for 
it. Scholars are always tempted to concentrate attention too 
much on their especial subject, and forget its place in the general 
scheme of things. Many crotchets would be killed, if we could 
always bear in mind the complexity of the matter with which we 
have to deal; and reflect how many and how distant causes have 
worked to produce results which we are apt to explain by some 
pet theory, as insufficient as it is delightfully simple. 





FRANCES.* 

Hap we been asked to guess who this novel was written by, we 
should have been inclined, upon a preponderance of evidence, to 
set it down as the work of some country curate, who had not 
yet been pounded down to the proper level of Sunday sermons, 
and tea and toast with the elderly maiden ladies of the parish. 
There is just that odd mixture in it of preachiness, pure impudence, 
priggish judgment, and pompous conclusiveness upon everything, 
with ignorance of the world, exaggerated love of the muscular, 
beef-eating, beer-swilling type of human animal, and half-covert, 
half-sophisticated, wholly-relished pagan coarseness that we could 
well imagine tumbled together in the mind of a lively young 
man whose soul had not yet taken the sombre hue of his 
clerical livery. And then the breezy air of the country, the 
weakness for versifying—a very pardonable one, we must 
say, in this instance—and the parade of classicism, as against 
an over-strained hatred of all that relates to modern science and 
the ‘‘school of Mud” represented by Mill, Darwin, and Heaven 
knows what ignorantly-jumbled heap of names, are just such 
things as we might expect from a country curate caught by the 
“‘ High” tendencies, but not yet blessed with enough hard work, 
or so much wisdom as animal spirits and unextinguished devilry. 

Being, however, saved from the mistake in which such a guess 
would here have landed us, we have to content ourselves with 
the less dangerous pleasure of tracing out how like Mr. Mortimer 
Collins is to himself in this new story. He has long ago taught 
us what to expect from him, and it is, on the whole, a pleasure 
to find that once more we are not disappointed. Nothing 
can be more useless than to look for sobriety, order, sense, 
and probability in the stories of this writer; but if the reader 
does not care for any of these, but only for an hour’s enjoy- 
ment of fairly good literary burlesque, his books are just the 
ones to take up. They are full of movement, for the characters 
shoot hither and thither like grasshoppers in a meadow, and 
they are never so sad or so deeply tragical as to wring the 
heart or draw on the fountain of tears. You get lectured on al 
subjects, from prayer and the blockheadism of the “ Scientists” 
down to the way to make an omelet ; you have noisy, but, alas! 


of England,” and of champagne, brandy-and-soda, cards, and 

Salviati-glazed windows, till you begin to think that you must 
have gone into the Shades, and become the prey of some mocking 
spirit. You survive it all, however, and probably find that 
though the story has left little solid sediment of any kind in the 
mind, you have none the less been pleasantly and effectually 
amused, especially—which is a great virtue—at the serious bit of 
the story ; and if Mr. Collins would only vary the machinery a 
little, the success would be greater. The old-stager at novel- 
reading does not want.every time to come across the same strong- 
minded lady, who is everything marvellous, but whom you never 
know ; or the same sententious old prig, who has wandered over 
the world, and now settles down conveniently for the exigencies 
of the tale, to play earthly providence to the heroes and heroines— 
usually the set is double, we believe, if not triple, two good 
and one so-so —and utter rub-a-dub couplets, or Martin 
Tupper philosophy of the author's, whenever he opens: 
his mouth. The ciderly phenomenon who gets this job in 
Frances sins in this respect to such an extcnt, and utters, 
for the most part, such jingling doggrel, that we felt as if we 
should have liked to knock his hat over his eyes every time 
he spoke. But then he is hardly real enough for that, and 
only succeeds in raising a languid amusement at the artist's 
incapacity, as shown by so lame a manufacture. And it is the: 
same with the horrors. There are some that are, no doubt, 
meant to be quite startling in Frances, and had we never come 
across them before, they might possibly have frightened usa little. 
As it is,—well, we feel like old persons listening to an oft-told, 
clumsily framed wonder-story for children. The book opens with 
an apparent murder. A strong-minded young lady comes upon 
traces of a struggle, and jumps to the conclusion that two lovers 
of hers have fought, and that one has killed the other, and being 
strong-minded, does not go into hysterics until she gets indoors, 
and until her brother is off to get the lover suspected of the deed 
arrested. ‘Then comes an inquiry before the magistrates, which is 
likely to break down for want of some dead man’s body that the 
bereaved father can identify, when just in the nick of time one is 
actually fished out of the water. The frantic old dotard of a father— 
we can call him nothing else, he is so preternaturally savage and 
stupid, and ail the grief and everything is so much merely part of the 
trick—immediately accepts this stray corpse as that of his son, and 
the whole thing goes off with perfect smoothness. The suspected 
lover is tried, but behaves so queerly, and is defended by so smart a 
lawyer, that the jury brings him in guilty, but mad. So it happens. 
that a perfectly sane man, who, of coursé, according to Mr. 
Mortimer Collins, by a little coaching might have been a senior 
wrangler, but who was, for all that, a mere loafer and frequenter of 
gipsies’ camps, capable of taking a walk now and then from one 
end of England to the other, by way of an after-breakfast re- 
creation, coming back in a week or two as if he had only been at 
the other end of the village,—this paragon, who could do every- 
thing without learning, and knew everything without study, was. 
packed off to a criminal lunatic asylum. ‘This is a most melan- 
choly history, but somehow it only reads as infinitely droll. Nobody 
ever dreams that the missing man was murdered, though his father 
buried the chance body, put a headstone on it, and went to town 
to drown his grief by winning enormous sums at cards,—just by 
pure luck, of course; the man was too much of a gentleman 
to play the rascal, although swindlers, and at least one actress of 
questionable repute, are his familiars. ‘The author is only playing 
with us, and all will come right, if the reader will only wait, and 
be content to let Mr. Gabriel Shirley do the needful providential 

business, and utter the necessary couplets that burden the writer's 
soul, with the everlasting preface, ‘‘as the illustrious poet hath 
it.” Were it not fun all, one might be moved by this to wish,— 
‘May theillustrious something else have him ;’ butasit is, we merely 

smileand skip. And is he not, after all, a most wonderful fellow, 

turning up ever at the right moment to do the work of the lady and 

her imprisoned lover ?—for, of course, it is the condemned one that 
Frances loves. What happy coincidences there are, too, That 

| lover escapes, and flies with a maniac gardener—who has been wait- 

| ing half a life-time for a chance and a companion, and never found 

‘either till this ‘Roland’ came—and alights exhausted at the 

| door of this prosy divinity’s cottage, while the poor companion 

|of his flight happily drowns himself. He, Shirley, the universal 





too often empty epigrams, hurled at your head with merciless | ion, before whom all obstacles vanish, who has a reckless, wan- 


persistence by all sorts of labelled talking automatons; you are 
charmed with pretty lyrics, puzzled with thin mysteries, knocked on 
the head by such aphorisms as that ‘the essence of a brilliant life 
is promixity ;” and hear of ‘‘home-brewed ale,” ‘the mighty malt 





* Frances. By Mortimer Collins. London: Hurst and Blackett. 





dering spirit, but henceforth wanders not till the lovers are blest 
and all the woes have passed, cordially takes up the fugitive’s 
case, and while helping him, finds time to heal the wounded 
heart of an aged General, who has mourned so for a long-lost 
wife as to dislike his daughter because she reminds him of her, 
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and changes all the current of the brooding man’s feelings, 
making him delight to dwell upon the image of his love renewed 
in the despised girl, and to believe that he shall yet meet again 
his “‘ late espoused saint,” —dead these twenty years. Mr. Shirley 
is a marvellous being, as all Mr. Mortimer Collins’s ale-consuming, 
cheese-eating, bohemian providences are; but unfortunately he is 
not the least human, and after so many presentations, not the least 
original, 

There are plenty of windings in this story, but we must leave 
the reader to follow them up to the dénouement,—most artificial 
episode of all. Yet we need not, in leaving it, let it be thought that 
the book is dull and repulsive in any sense because it is so unreal, so 
conceited, and full of inspired utterances upon all manner of things 
that the author knows nothing about. As a picture of modern 
manners and of English life, or a vision of a beautiful world, full 
of a lofty idealism, the book is not at all valuable. But as a 
springy, rollicking, slap-dash piece of grotesqueness, it is 
pleasant and even amusing reading, and would be more so, if it 
were only newer; and barring Mr. Shirley’s jingle, it has some 
light, pleasant songs and fragments scattered through it, that are 
better art and brighter reading than all the prose. If the reader 
never minds the sermons, or laughs at them as an integral part 
of the fun, which they really seem to be; and if he does not mind 
little slips, such as that which places the Mayor of Southpool 
in his fifth term of office when we first meet him, and 
just elects him to his fourth when we bid him good-bye; or 
that which tells us that a fast ‘‘swell,” who owns a theatre, 
and loses his tens of thousands on it for the sake of an 
actress with fine hair and legs, is Member for Scatterborough 
at one time, while it becomes Briborough when next he is men- 
tioned ; or if the plot and everything else be disregarded, and 
one reads the book for the sake of studying Mr. Mortimer Collins 
and his knock-’em-down philosophy, it will pass a pleasant idle 
hour better than many of the novels of the season. What he 
writes is, in great part, nonsense; but it is pleasant nonsense 
usually, and at any rate, it is never maudlinly sentimental ; nobody, 
in fact, has time to get up sentiment ;—all, from the Mrs. Malaprop 
maid, with her impossible gibberish, to the Italian Count who 
expends his emotions in English verse, are too busy concocting 
couplets and wise saws, & propos of next to nothing. 





CONTINENTAL VIEWS ON CENTRAL ASIA.* 
Nor the least striking evidence that what is comprehensively 
ealled the Central-Asian Question has risen to the front rank in 
international politics, is the attention it receives from Continental, 
and especially German writers. It has long passed out of the 
obscure state in which Sir John McNeil found it, when, in 1836, 
his famous pamphlet was published anonymously by Mr. Murray. 
‘‘ The battalions of the Imperial Guard that invaded Persia,” he 
wrote, ‘‘found at the termination of the war that they were as 
near to Herat as to the banks of the Don; that they had already 
accomplished half the distance from their capital to Delhi; and 
that, therefore, from their camp in Persia, they had as great a 
distance to march back to St. Petersburg as onward to the capital 
of Hindostan. Meanwhile the Afoscow Gazette threatens to 
dictate at Calcutta the next peace with England. .... . In the 
wilds of Tartary, on the East and West of the Caspian, on the 
North and South of the Black Sea, in the centre of Europe, on 
the Baltic—everywhere we find her [Russia] a successful and 
persevering aggressor.” The activity, so visible in 1856, is con- 
fined, for the present, to Central Asia, and the European 
approaches which lead to the head-waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and the Persian plateaus. Forty years ago “the wilds 
of Tartary ” and the countries east of the Caspian were shrouded 
in mystery; very few travellers had explored them, even in part ; 
and war had not yet disclosed their secrets to the indefatigable 
men of science who look on ‘triumphant conquest” as the rude 
pioneer of their own victories. Now information accumulates 
almost daily ; not merely politicians, but savans, nor these only, 
but a vast public throughout Europe, turn their eyes eagerly 
towards that spot on the globe which has so often bred a race of 
conquerors, and where the seeds of a world-shaking collision 
between mighty rivals are being industriously sown. Between 
the days of Barnes and Conolly and those of Kaufmann and 
McGahan, how deep is the gulf! What a vast change separates 
the earliest efforts of Peroffski from the last journey of Forsyth! 
The Black Eagle has flown to the Pacific, eating into China and 





* The Russians in Central Asia. By Frederick Von Hellwald. Translated by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Wirgman. London: Henry S. King and Co. 

Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian Frontier Question. By Arminius Vambéry. 
Translated by E. F. Bunnett. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





| Japan, has subdued the Caucasus, has swept over the basing 
of the Jaxartes and Oxus, and obtained the Caspian in fee. 
| simple. Ak-Metchet, ‘Tashkent, Samarcand, and Khiva, 
| Vernoé, Kuldja, Saghalien—these names of stations so widely 
| divided by deserts, mountains, and seas, mark the stages in a 
;march of conquest extending over only five-and-twenty years, 
|What wonder if the learned Societies look jubilant, while the 
statesmen become grave, and that shrewd speculative minds and 
cosmopolitan philosophers seated near the Eastern European 
| frontier should seize on a theme having all the fascinations of old 
romance, combined with the attractions of new developments 
pregnant with a momentous and uncertain future. 

The views of M. Vambéry are pretty well known in this country, 
where, however, his fervid love of England has, strangely enough, 
not availed to secure absolute confidence in his judgment. The 
volume before us is a collection of articles from Unsere Zeit, reach. 
ing pretty widely over the field of Central-Asian politics, both ag 
regards recent and remote history. M. Vambéry has had 
to encounter the hostility among us of those he calls the 
English optimists, more numerous a few years ago than 
they are now, when a Russian war-steamer is actually float- 
ing on the Oxus above the reedy Delta; but thoughtful 
politicians will do well to weigh his words, and profit by 
his comments and the information on which they are based, 
He is always a suggestive writer, and it cannot be fairly denied 
that his estimate of Russian designs, formed many years ago, 
have been largely verified by events, nor that his general view of 
the European interests so deeply involved in the issue is the 
sound one. We stop, however, only to note that Vambéry, 
enemy of Russia as he is, vindicates and justifies the annexation 
of Khiva by anticipation, as absolutely essential to a policy of 
repose in Central Asia, ‘ But,” he says further, “when once 
Russia has finished with Khiva, every glance which the Russian 
Eagle casts on the south-east shores of the Caspian could, and 
must, be suspected only as a secret design upon Northem 
Chorassan. No other object could be pursued by Russia in this 
direction, .... . . and Great Britain would be perfectly justified 
in conjecturing an attack on Iferat in every Russian movement 
on the east coast of the Caspian Sea.” Holding such opinions, it 
is not surprising the writer should think that, as proofs of sin- 
cerity in desiring a peaceful solution of this Central-Asian ques- 
tion, Russia should withdraw from the strong points on the 
Caspian, and ‘relinquish her desire for immediate vicinity to 
the British possessions in India.” He might as well expect the 
Gulf Arabs to abandon slave-dealing, or the Hindoos to give up 
ritualism. 

The Austrian author, whose book on Central Asia Colonel 
Wirgman has rightly judged to be worthy of translation, differs 
materially from that of Professor Vambéry. Herr Frederick von 
Hellwald is, first, a man of science, next, we should conjecture, a 
citizen of the world, and thirdly, an Austrian whom the evolution 
of European politics since 1859 has soured against Great Britain. 
The chief value of his book lies in the careful geographical studies 
and the historical summaries; but it has the additional value of 
presenting a picture of England in the East as seen reflected in 
an Austrian Conservative mirror. The author seems to have de- 
rived his judgments on the Anglo-Indians, on British rule in India, 
and Indian-frontier policy from the class of writers who are known 
among us as the volunteer or remunerated agents of Indian native 
princes ; and in treating the Central-Asia question he is every- 
where animated by a strong predilection for Russia, and a scarcely 
concealed desire that the issue of a collision, which he regards as 
inevitable, will serve ethnographical and geographical science, 
no doubt, but what is more precious in his eyes, will result 
in the destruction of England’s Oriental dominion. If we 
are wrong in this estimate, and if he really loves England, 
his affection is as cleverly dissembled as that of the worthy who 
kicked the object of his regard down-stairs. Colonel Wirgman, 
while he discerns the hostile spirit, has been able to find proofs 
of his author's regard for England in “the anxious solicitude he 
displays that she should fulfil her destiny by exerting her humanise- 
ing influences in the East,” andso on. We have not been so fortunate, 
and are unable to see in the errors, misconceptions, and injurious 
absurdities which abound in his chapter on ‘‘ The Rivalry between 
Russia and England ” any evidence of that loving anxiety which is 
perceptible to his translator. Whatever may be the depth of Herr 
yon Hellwald’s researches into Central-Asian history and geo- 
graphy, his inquiries, either into the status of the English in India, 
their behaviour in that country, their relation to the Crown and 
Parliament at home, or into Anglo-Indian foreign policy, 
on a large or a minute scale, have not been accurate oF 
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rofound. His comments and sarcasms read like the out- 
urings of jealousy striving, without success, to be impartial, 
and eagerly grasping at anything which can be made to 
polster-up preconceived opinions. We may refer especially to his 
account of the Punjab frontier wars, the Lushai expedition, the 
so-called ‘‘ Manchester policy,” about which, in relation to Indian 
affairs, he has some odd ideas, and the curious version he presents 
of the governmental changes accomplished after the Mutiny. We 
may say, in short, that Herr von Hellwald does not comprehend 
either the position of England in India, nor the policy of her 
governing men, nor the power she can exert if Russia or any 
other Power thinks fit to force upon her the use of extreme 
measures. However, he has not only come to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ Russia is England’s most dangerous rival throughout all 
Asia”—a plain fact enough—he goes further. “We cannot 
doubt fora moment but that, in the future, Russia’s dominion 
will extend considerably further in Asia, and also that she must 
at length bring about the downfall of the English Colonial 
system.” At the same time, it is gratifying to learn that those 
clever people, “the statesmen of the Neva,” foreseeing this quite 
clearly, ‘‘ have no further interest in hastening on more rapidly 
the disintegration now taking place throughout Asia.” Such is 
the deliberate judgment of a watchful and intelligent outsider 
friendly to Russia. What we ask ourselves in reading his pages 
is, would he have shown such acerbity and so decisive a bias 
towards the Neva if England, in 1859-61, had brought her guns 
to bear on the Italians ; in 1866, had gone to war with Prussia ; 
and in 1870 had joined Austria and Italy in upholding the French 
Emperor? Politics and contemporary history in India apart, we 
can fairly commend the book for its varied information, frequently 
sagacious views, and ardour on behalf of science and civilisation. 
It furnishes a useful aid to the study of that Central-Asia question 
which is destined to grow in gravity as the years roll by, and it 
shows how foreign politicians, when disgusted with English non- 
intervention in their behalf, lard their learned disquisitions with 
sneers at ‘ time-worn England ” and “ the tamed British lion.” 








TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL.* 
Tus volume, which, notwithstanding all the romance of contrast 
suggested by the telegraph in the sleepy East, would probably be 
suspected of tiresome technicality, is free from that deterrent 
defect. Its interest naturally divides itself into three portions; 
the story of Colonel Patrick Stewart's adventurous career; the 
story of the telegraph lines, with their difficulties and success—typi- 
fied by a charming vignette representing a mountain bounded by 
a bit of desert, and a hole, in which three Orientals under the orders 
of a British officer, are inserting a telegraph-post, to the admiration 
of a squatting spectator in a turban; and Sir Frederic Goldsmid’s 
own journeys as Chief Director of the Government Telegraph, 
after he succeeded Colonel Stewart. The third of these sections 
possesses the greatest interest, although the satisfaction with which 
we contemplate the accomplished fact of Anglo-Indian telegraph 
communication renders the preceding details very acceptable ; and 
the memoir of the distinguished officer who ‘‘ was chosen by Sir 
Charles Wood” —not altogether to the satisfaction of the 
Civil Service—“ to give practical effect to the wishes of Her 
Majesty's Government that India should be joined to Great 
Britain by telegraph-wires ; to advise on the matter, to regulate, 
to control, and to execute,” reads like a story by Captain Mayne 
Reid. The first section of Stewart’s work, the Persian-Gulf cable, 
has proved a perfect and permanent success ; ‘he scarcely lived to 
complete more,” says his successor, ‘‘but he had put others in the 
way of achieving what he had so well begun.” Stewart went out 
to India in 1852, a lieutenant of Engineers, and his ten years 
service was of the most active kind. Within a year of his arrival 
he was gazetted to the office of Superintendent of Electric Tele- 
graphs during Dr, O. Shaughnessey’s absence, and he afterwards, 
with an interval of three years, acted as Assistant to that gentle- 
man in the extensive telegraph work which he accomplished, but 
during that interval his various services bore witness to tie versa- 
tility of his talents, and the extraordinary energy of his character. 
‘Pat’ Stewart diversified the labours of the Great Trunk Road, in 
the Punjab, and several other tasks, for the mere out-door work 
of which five riding-horses barely sufficed him, by daring deeds 
of “shikar,” including a tiger incident which is probably un- 
— He was seized by a tigress in the jungle, and struck 
Own :— 


“From his own account, he had no inclination to call out; and well 
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that it was so. A strange necessity is that of suppressing all signs of 
the life it is man’s duty as well as instinct to preserve. His enemy 
passed him, but soon returned, to seize him by the left calf, changing to 
the thigh in an attempt to carry him off. Thinking her victim dead, 
she dropped him from her mouth, then struck him with her closed paw, 
and left him, not, however, till she had inflicted no less than thirteen 
indelible wounds, On being found by his companions, he helped them 
for a moment in binding up his own wounds, but soon sank into a kind 
of delirium. ..... By skill and care he was enabled in a few weeks to 
resume his wonted occupations.” 

He was indefatigable in his pursuit of big game, and indeed, 
‘thorough ” in everything. Always, it would appear, a delicate 
man, Only upheld by a great spirit ; unreasonably careless of his 
health, and singularly unlucky in the way of falls and accidents ; 
living as if he had nine lives, and were bound to use them up as 
quickly as possible. He was always longing for a sight of the 
magnificent valleys north-east of Kashmir, not only for the sake 
of the sport ; he would have gone, he said, “if there had not been 
an animal in the whole country.” During the Mutiny, he dis- 
tinguished himself, not only by the services he performed, in co- 
operation with Sir William O’Shaughnessy, in their own depart- 
ment, but in military feats as well. At the relief of Lucknow, his 
horse was lost, during the severe fighting, with his diary and 
other papers, which were in the holsters of his saddle. Permis- 
sion had been somewhat reluctantly given to Stewart to 
join the second Lucknow expedition, and was accompanied by 
a telegram from the Governor-General to the Commander-in- 
Chief intimating that he (Stewart) ‘was, if possible, not 
to be killed.” Sir Colin Campbell read the order, and look- 
ing up, saw its object quietly slipping out with his rifle to 
join a party of skirmishers who expected hot work. ‘‘ Come out 
of that!” shouted the chief, ina strong vernacular ; ‘‘ not content 
with killing yourself, you must give me the credit of it.” Stewart 
brought the news of victory to Calcutta, he drew for Lord 
Canning plans illustrative of all the operations at or near Luck- 
now ; in spite of his shattered health, he accompanied the Governor- 
General to Allahabad, and reopened the telegraph to Alambagh, Un- 
fortunately our admiration for the gallant officer and clever engineer 
is checked, and dashed with something like disgust, when we find 
him exulting in ‘‘a glorious piece of mischief,” no other than 
the wanton destruction of the whole of the temples and buildings 
on the banks of the Ganges above Cawnpore, by blowing them 
up with gunpowder. He took part in the third relief of Luck- 
now, and was sent home on sick-leave in 1858. He went out to 
India again in 1860, passed two years in various and severe pro- 
fessional labour, and in 1862 was charged with the arduous work 
Which he lived only long enough to inaugurafe. ‘The rest may 
be told in a few lines :— 


“ Leaving Calcutta in February, and Ceylon in March, he proceeded, 
vid Bombay and Karachi, to the Persian Gulf, disembarking at Busbahr, 
and journeying to Tehran by Jand. Sickness drove him from Tehran 
in June, and he at once went home through Russia. After recruiting 
his health in England under the drawback of incessant official duty, 
and completing the arrangements for the Persian-Gulf cable, he pro- 
ceeded to Bombay in November, 1863, laid the cable from Gwadar to 
Fao, and returned from the Persian Gulf to Bombay, thence to establish 
temporary head-quarters at Constantinople. He arrived there in the 
summer of 1864. Thenceforward he remained at Pera until the day of 
his death. On the 16th January, 1865, he expired at Misseri’s Hotel.” 


The completion of the Persian line from Baghdad to Bushahr 
was reported to him a few days before his death, but ‘the lamp 
was nearly out,”—the news did not rouse or interest him, ‘ The 
quality of conscience,” says Colonel Goldsmid, summing up 
Stewart’s character, ‘‘as much perhaps as rare energy and 
ability, made him not only what is called a rising man, but kept 
him unspoiled as he rose.” 

Colonel Goldsmid, assisted by Major Bateman Champain, R.E., 
| took up Stewart's task ; and the history of how they performed it, 





|from that time, until its completion in 1870, is of serious and 
| varied interest, and related with a simplicity of style which ren- 
ders it perfectly intelligible to the general reader, while we con- 
| ceive that it is a valuable record of experience to professional 
| telegraphists. A single sentence at the conclusion of Major 
| Champain’s latest report puts the result of the great undertaking, 
|—which the East India Company's pledge to ‘Turkey imposed 
|on the Queen’s Government, and which has received such vast 
| development,—with comprehensiveness equal to its plainness. 
| “Three hours, nine minutes,” says the report, “is a particularly 
| good average rate of speed, when one remembers what countries. 
and seas are traversed by the Indo-European despatches, and how 
| any important interruption affects the calculation. Of course 
| many messages pass from end to end of the line in a few minutes.” 
| The second part of this interesting volume recounts several of 
_ the journeys made by Sir Frederic Goldsmid on telegraphic busi- 





| ness, and forms an itinerary of a most entertaining and novel 
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description ; from Baghdad (the h is, we have no doubt, correct, but | population which, by applying for medical charity, confesses ite 
we prefer it without, for the sake of the hunchback and the barber of | inability to make suitable provision for a time of sickness, has 
the old, old times, before Mr. Lane turned the Arabian Nights into | almost doubled within the last ten years.” Before enterin g Upon 
a ‘‘lesson-book”), he takes us, after a delightful stay, to Con- | the charges of mismanagement and vital defects of system and 
stantinople, vid Mosul and Mardin. He tells us that Baghdad | organisation which he brings against the Hospitals supported by 
has not been Persian for more than two centuries, and that the | voluntary contributions—charges which are, especially as regards 
+‘ gardens” are over-rated. the treatment of out-patients, very grave and painful indeed— 

We don’t care, for it is Baghdad with an h he is writing about ; | Dr. Chapman goes extensively into the question of medical 
if he had said this of Bagdad with ad only, we should have been in- | pauperism, its demoralising effect, and the remedy to be afforded 
dignant ; but the ‘ fairy inconceivability,” as Sir Frederick aptly | by the little-understood and scantily-advocated Provident-Hog. 
calls it, vanishes before telegraph-poles, correct spelling, and a | pital system. He quotes Dr. Meadows’s statement, made at a 
dinner at the Residency. The hills of Kurdistan, the waters of the | conference on out-patient hospital relief summoned by the 
Tigris, the mounds of ancient Nineveh ; Mosul, its modern repre- | Charity Organisation Society, that ‘‘it is unquestionably the 
sentative, where they are making bridges and running ‘wires ’’; | fact that the poor are now being gradually ousted out of the con. 
Jazirah, the chief city of the Chaldzans (where the telegraph | sulting-room by well-to-do persons ;” gives several proven ex. 
office is ‘‘a mere barn”); Mardin, whence a superb view | amples of persons in comfortable circumstances who have actually 
of the grand plains of Mesopotamia is to be had,—and where | applied for and received gratuitous medical relief; and adds, on 
the telegraph clerk actually received the great official in | the same authority, that ‘persons in the possession of £1,000 q 
his shirt-sleeves, so lax is discipline in the city whose | year come as out-patients to receive advice, and that the wives 
women outwitted Tamerlane ;—Kurds, and Kizilbash (realising | and daughters of men almost as wealthy actually borrow their 
Clarence Mangan’s melodious rhymes); a halt among im- | servants’ clothes, in order to apply as outdoor-patients.” Such 
memorial ruins on the bank of a stream making rapidly for the | meanness and dishonesty are of course very exceptional, 
Euphrates, and a siesta among roses and delicate wild-flowers;| but Dr. Chapman follows them up by an exposure of the 
strange Eastern people, the animals of the hidden land; the ancient | result of investigations, which brings us to the conclusion that 
customs, the supine races, the most modern and the most rapid| only one-fifth of the applicants for gratuitous medical relief 
of institutions placed side by side,—all these, and the countless|are fit objects. Imposition, on the one hand, and the 
other pictures and suggestions of the book, are most interesting. | tendency of medical pauperism to produce complete pauper. 
The whole effect is, however, so disconcerting, that when we|ism, are the evils, at once moral and social, on which Dr, 
reach Angora, and are told that there are no cats there, we are| Chapman, in this section of his work, most strongly dwells; 
quite prepared to hear it. Sir Frederic Goldsmid means the in- | he then goes on to denounce the system by which employers of 
telligence for a shock, but it isn’t. Have we not found out ‘the | labour secure, by subscriptions to hospitals or dispensaries, medi- 
calm Bendemeer”? The Angora goats are facts; ‘the most | cal aid for their domestic servants and their workmen, with their 
lovely of their species, exquisite little caprioling quadrupeds of | wives and families, far greater than could be procured from 
drooping, silky coats, admiration of which even the fatigue of a| private practitioners for a sum equal to the amount of their 
weary march could not restrain.” From Angora to Ismid, once | subscriptions, thus keeping down the nominal rate of wages, 
Nicomedia, the city which is said to have stood for 2,400 years | and certainly interpreting freely the ‘ fit-object” clause. It is 
‘on the same spot, is a strange journey, charmingly described. depressing to read Dr. Chapman’s account of the overcrowding of 

Some chapters on Persian, Russian, and Indian travel are also | the consulting-rooms at the hospitals, and the ‘‘ knocking-off” of 
very interesting, if not so unfamiliar; and Sir Frederic Gold- | the patients; and more to find a distinguished physician summing 
smid’s description of the naptha wells at Baku, a Tartar town on | up the outdoor-patient subject thus :—‘t We are all disgusted 
the Absharan peninsula, in the Caspian Sea, is a noteworthy | with the system; it is worse than absurd; it is a living lie, 
addition to our knowledge respecting those remote and barbar- | from one year’s end to another. But we are powerless; if we 
ous shores. In common with all recent writers, Sir Frederic | attempt reform, we encounter the worst kind of opposition, and 
Goldsmid gives us a very mean notion of Tehran, Ispahan, and | our position as medical officers is likely to be rendered so 








the realms in general of the Shah-in-Shah. thoroughly uncomfortable as to be practically untenable.” 
ie This is an uncomfortable statement for the public to have to 
SOME PUBLIC CHARITIES.* accept ; indeed, the whole book is uncomfortable, especially 


when the author goes into the question of officialism in the 
Hospitals, and dwells upon the immense difficulty which meets 
every attempt to give the objects of the charity precedence in 
mportance over the institution itself. He writes with the sense 
of his own particular injury,—his dismissal from the post of 
Assistant-Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital — very 
strongly upon him, it is true; but the facts which he arrays, the 
entire system of what he calls hospitalism, have an ugly aspect of 
stubbornness ; and it is ardently to be hoped that this book will 
provoke the controversy, and lead to the thorough investigation 
which it is the author’s aim to excite. When he arrives at the 
remedial portion of his work, it becomes more cheerful rea:ling ; 
and to our mind, the arguments which he uses in favour of a Pro- 
vident-Dispensary system ; and the application to all England, by 
a special Act of Parliament, of the Irish District Dispensaries Act, 
whose working he explains and eulogises, are powerful. Dr. 
Chapman calls for a still larger measure of reform to be effected 
by the State, consisting in the establishment, directly, in the manner 
which he describes at length (with rules which would render im- 
position impossible), not only of a number of district dispensaries, 
but of public hospitals,—a number sufliciently great to meet the 
requirements of the class for which they are designed ; and indi- 
rectly, of Provident Hospitals in numbers corresponding to the de- 


in 1872, Dr. Chapman calculates the number of persons, exclusive 
of paupers, who were recipients of medical charity in the metro- 
polis—to which he confines himself in the present statement—to 
have been 1,200,000; and the foot-notes added to his tabular 
page indicate that if the reports subsequently obtained from ten 
hospitals, and forty-one dispensaries which were not included in 
his Tables, be correct, he has considerably understated the facts. 
He puts down the * total amount contributed by voluntary and 
compulsory agency, to provide for the gratuitous medical aid of 
all kinds afforded by or in the metropolis in 1872,” at £994,378. 
ile then investigates the cost at which the medical charities which 
he has enumerated are sustained and administered (with an inci- 
dental comparison between London and Manchester which shows 
that the administration of medical charity in the latter city, 
‘¢where wealth abounds in a maximum degree,” is more economi- 
cal than in London), adds to his conjectural estimate the actual 
cost of the institutions under the management of the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board, and states the total amount at above seven 
millions of pounds. This sum does not include the cost of the 
Hanwell and Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylums, of the City of Lon- 
don Lunatic Asylum, or of the workhouse infirmaries. Having 
put all these points in very clear and plain language, he proceeds to 
inquire whether the 1,200,000 recipients of medical charity in “ : ; 
London are really and truly ‘ proper objects” of such charity in mand for them. Were these projects worked out, he believes that 
any rational sense of the term. | the provision of medical help for the lower classes of the | nited 

This inquiry is a startling and serious challenge to one of the | Kingdom would be complete, because the following ends would 








most generally honoured and admired of our social institutions,—a | be attained :— 
vhallenge which must be accepted, it seems to us, by the public} «The nature of that provision would be various, the different kinds 


opinion and will of the country, when it is forced upon public corresponding to the different conditions and needs of the sufferers. 
th | The organisation of medical charity insuring those results would be 


attention that three-tenths of the whole population of London | expansible, and capable of orderly growth in accordance with the growth 


are recipients of medical charity, and that ‘‘the proportion of the | of the population. It would especially favour the relatively rapid 
i Sees fi | development of self-sup sorting institutions for the supply of medical 
* Medical Charity: its Abuses, and How to Remedy Them. By John Chapman, M.D, | ‘elif I id wo Md. ns tend to lessen the need of the purely 
Charity Organisation Society. Reports of the Council and of the District Com- | TCHe! a shales wir ane wnat vuesdt la far Gen meet 
mittees. Central Office: 15 Buckingham S'reet. Triivaer and Cy. j charita sle element more and more. It woald provilo for tae payme 
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men concerned in its administration. It would insure 
that the posts of official honour and responsibility in the Public Hospitals 
should be awarded only to those physicians and surgeons who were 

roved by a rigorous competitive examination to be most truly worthy 
of them. While providing the most ample opportunities for clinical 
study, it would foster the development of a really great and thoroughly 
national school of medicine in the metropolis. And finally, it would 
facilitate the gradual transformation of existing medical institutions, so 
that they might mould themselves in accord with the changing condi- 
tions of the present and of the future, and thus, while effecting a 
thoroughly radical reform, would do so in a wise and truly conservative 


of all medical 


spirit.” 
The last sentence is a preface to an urgent appeal to Mr. Cross 
to deal with the subject “‘as becomes a Minister of the Crown, 
duly solicitous to free existing institutions intended to lessen or 
assuage the sufferings of the sick poor from their notorious 
abuses.” We hope the appeal may attract Mr. Cross’s attention, 
be successful, but if Dr. Chapman can prove all or much of what 
he alleges, few ministers of the Crown have had their work cut 
out for them on a larger scale than Mr. Cross. 

In a recent article on Mr. Fry’s Guide to the London Charities 
for 1874-5, we observed that the Charity Organisation Society 
had not furnished returns either of receipts or of persons benefited 
within the year. We havé since learned that the omission was 
accidental, and indeed unimportant, as the receipts of the Council 
are duly recorded, giving the aggregate results of the labour of 
the several Committees ; and a return of the number of “ persons 
benefited ” would be hardly procurable in that conclusive shape, 
for the following reasons. It does not fall to the Council to deal 
directly with any but a few exceptional cases, and as the heading 
in the Guide-book is intended for relief agencies, and the Society 
is not primarily a relief society, even returns by the Committees 
under such a heading would give a very imperfect idea of the 
useful work performed by thew. ‘The Society publishes full in- 
formation concerning its widely extending, wise, and energetic 
action, in a large and admirably arranged volume of Reports (for 
1873), now before us, from which we learn, severally, the amount 
of the receipts of the thirty-four District Committees and of the 
Aid Fund. The functions of this eminently practical Society are, 
as an examination of the volume of Reports convinces us, too 
numerous and various to be summed up under any concise head- 
ing. Some of the reports afford a strange insight into the 
knavish tricks-which the officers of the Society are called upon 
to confound and frustrate ; we find them related sometimes among 
the prosecutions undertaken by the Society, sometimes under 
the ‘‘ Fraudulent Charities ” heading, more frequently among the 
cases dismissed as not suitable for charitable relief. On such 
cases much time and money are often expended, to the benefit of 
the public, and in the long run, to that of the poor themselves. 


MESSRS. SIMCOX’S DEMOSTHENES AND JESCHINES 
DE CORONA.* 
Is is unfortunate that we have no contemporary history of the 
rise of the Macedonian power under Philip, and of its struggle 
with Athens. Such a history once existed, the work of Theo- 
pompus, in fifty-eight books ; it was knownas the Philippica, and 
seems to have been a thoroughly exhaustive account of the twenty- 
four years of Philip’s reign. The author was a man of ability, 
as well as of prodigious industry. Had the fruit of his labours 
been preserved, we should, no doubt, have as clear a picture of 
the father of Alexander, and of his age, as we have of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war in the pages of Thucydides. As it is, we are, for 
this period, at the mercy of the ex parte statements of the orators, 





into believing that he was no enemy to Greece and her old traditions. 
His partisans could say, in reply to those who distrusted and 
feared him, that such persons “did not give Philip a chance of 
being useful to the city.” Eschines led this party, Demosthenes 
opposed it. The contest between them culminated after Philip's 
death, in the year which saw the utter overthrow of Persia by his 
son, In that year the Macedonian party at Athens was stronger 
than ever, and it seemed to Demosthenes’ enemies a good oppor- 
tunity for prosecuting a citizen to whom, six years before, they had 
proposed a vote of public honour. His old rival made a bitter 
speech for the prosecution, and taunted him with miserable half- 
heartedness and cowardice in that anti-Macedonian policy for 
which he took so much credit. 

To this, the famous Speech for the Crown is a reply, and 
in Mr. Grote’s opinion, a successful one. In it Demosthenes 
vindicates his whole political career. Our sympathies naturally 
go with him. He was, at least, under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, the champion of a noble cause, and he would seem to 
have done his best to recall Athens to a sense of her past greatness 
and her present responsibility. Athens was still the best and 
truest representative of Greece. She could even yet rouse 
herself to great efforts, though too fitfully to be of much 
use in coping with so highly organised a power as that 
of Macedon. In culture she was unrivalled. She had failed 
in her struggle with the enemy of the liberties of Greece, but, 
as the orator says, she had no reason to be ashamed. She had 
shown a patriotism worthy of old times, ‘I cannot admit,” he 
says, ‘that you made a blunder in undertaking a peril for the 
freedom and safety of all; no, I swear it by your ancestors, who 
fought at Marathon, who stood in battle-array at Plata, and 
who conquered at Salamis.” So Demosthenes, while defending 
himself, was, in fact, as Mr. Grote says, pronouncing the funeral 
oration of Athenian and Greek freedom. He had delivered the 
customary panegyric over those who had fallen on the disastrous 
field of Cheroneia. Unhappily, we have not that speech, but 
we may console ourselves with the reflection that in this Speech 
on the Crown he travels over much of the same ground. 

The edition of Messrs, G. A. and W. H. Simcox will be found 
to contain much useful matter. ‘The introductory essays particu- 
larly deserve attention, and are evidently the results of much 
painstaking research. ‘The life of Demosthenes is a well-worn 
subject, but Messrs. Simcox have contrived to invest it with new 
interest, and we undertake to say that even thorough students of 
the histories of Grote and Thirlwall will learn something from it. 
We agree with them in thinking that Demosthenes, great as 
he was, was not perfect as an orator, that his eloquence rusiies 
and does not flow, and that we look in vain for the repose of 
secure and confident exposition, of unembarassed narrative. Ile 
was not, in fact, so finished a speaker as some of his contempo- 
raries, and this seems to have been recognised by ancient critics, 
In this respect he was inferior to Cicero, while as a statesman, he 
on the whole contrasts favourably with him. 

We ought not to pass over the essay on the Practica Politics 
of the Age of Demosthenes. In this are discussed the state of 
Athens, of Persia, and the general political attitude of both 
Macedon and Athens. It contains, too, some very interesting 
reflections on the arrest of the material development of Greece, 
the population and wealth of which had now come to a standstill. 
With the close of the period of colonisation, Greek society had 
ceased to advance and diffuse itself; individual wealth de- 
pended less on enterprise than on accumulation; the rich 
continued to get richer, while the poor got fewer, instead 





the foremost of whom were the two great rivals, Demosthenes 
and ZEschines. Most of the speeches of the first have happily | 
come down to us. For more reasons than one, we may con- | 
gratulate ourselves on the possession of his Speech on the Crown. 

Athens was at this time both politically and intellectually 
at the head of the Greek States. If the formidable growth | 
of the Northern power was to be checked, it was for her | 
to do it. But Athenian public opinion was divided. Some 
thought the thing hopeless and impracticable, others were really | 
in sympathy with Philip. There was a Macedonian party at 
Athens, as there was in several other States. No doubt, many 
honest men belonged to this party, for there had long been an 
idea that it was for the interest of Athens not to come into colli- 
sion with Macedon. It was not a purely barbarous power; it 
had something of a Hellenic character, and its kings were anxious 
to be thought in all essential respects Greeks. So it was not very 
difficult for the scheming and ambitious Philip to persuade people 











* The Orations of Demosthenes and 4schines on the Crown. With Introductory 
Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox and W. H. Simcox. Clarendon Press Series. 


London: Macmillan and Co, , 


of poorer. Greece, too, became draincd of all the men 
of spirit who had failed in one revolution, or who were 
too impatient to wait for the next. ‘There was also a moral 
stagnation, and a feebleness of public opinion which tolerated 
traitors and takers of bribes. ‘There was a tendency for every 
one to do the best he could for himself, and there was a swarm 
of politicians resembling the sage in Plato's Republic, who stands 
under a wall to let the storm go by. ‘There was, in fact, a base 
and selfish individualism, which was the curse of Greece, and 
there was no sufficiently strong sentiment to discourage it per- 
sistently and effectually. 

We are inclined to think that Messrs. Simcox are a little too 
sparing of help in their notes. Even advanced students, we should 
suppose, would occasionally require rather more help than they 
have seen fit to give them, Of course it is a vexed question as 
to how much may be reasonably expected of an editor in the 
way of explanation. But we think that the famous passage 
in which Demosthenes insultingly describes his rival's ante- 
cedents and those of his parents, needs more elucidation than 
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is to be found .n the notes of this edition, It is full of diffi- 
culties, some of which are not so much as touched. But for the 
most part, we decidedly recommend this volume to all students 
of the Greek orators, and especially its introductory essays. 
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History of Sculpture, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By 
Dr. Wilhelm Liibke. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 2 vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—We cannot do more than notice, we cannot pretend to 
criticise, this elaborate and valuable work. The greater part of the first 
volume is devoted to ancient art, the sculpture of Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Persia being first discussed, and the subject of Greck art being 
subsequently treated with considerable fullness, A supplementary 
chapter deals with what are called the “plastic lesser arts,” coins and 
gems. The first twelve centuries of the Christian era are disposed of 
within a brief compass. To the next two hundred years, rich as they 
are in monumental and architectural sculpture, three chapters, com- 
prising about a third of the second volume, are devoted. A section, 
interesting and only too short, is given here to England. ‘‘ The Sculpture 
of Modern Times” is taken as beginning with the fifteenth century. 
The great Italian masters of the sixteenth century are spoken of at 
considerable length. Of artists more peculiarly modern, Canova and 
Thorwaldsen receive the more detailed notice. Flaxman gets only a 
paragraph, which scarcely represents his deserts; and Gibson, character- 
ised as “ the noblest and most distinguished of the English sculptors,” 
not more than two or three lines. We may say, generally, that the 
plastic art of the last fifty years might well have been treated at greater 
length. Possibly, however, it would more properly belong to a separate 
work. Nearly four hundred illustrations, some of them of great excel- 
lence, and all creditably executed, adorn the two volumes. 

Lady Willacy’s Protégées ; or, Homes for the Homeless. By Agnes 
Gray. (Oliphant.)—This is a story written to illustrate the benefits of 
the “ boarding-out” system. The object has our heartiest sympathy, 
and as books written with an object are often laudable only for their 
intention, we are glad to be able to say that it is sufficiently well 
written and readable. The little “boarders out” are not brought too 
prominently forward. On the contrary, the greater part of the tale is 
oveupied with the joys and sorrows of the ‘grown-ups,’ who make love 
and so forth, much as they do in tales without an object. What is said 
about the special subject is well said; and the great advantage of the 
system, the effect produced upon the nature of children by the kindly 
and happy family life into which they are introduced, is illustrated in a 
practical and forcible way. Miss Gray can hardly, perhaps, expect to 
make converts by her little tale, but she may fairly hope to get people 
to consider the matter for themselves, and we cannot but think that 
there will be for such consideration one end only. Between the vast 
institutions where all things are indeed well managed—and they are not 
well managed everywhere—while the child is nothing but a number to be 
manipulated by the hands of skilful officials, and never gaining the 
least knowledge of any of the conditions under which her future life will 
have to be passed, and an even moderately good home, what choice can 
there be? 

Civil Service. By J. T. Listado. 2 vols. (Henry S. King and Co.)— 
Mr. Listado is pleased to call his novel by this title of “Civil Service,” 
and he justifies the name by a smart description, of the caricature kind, 
of a Public Office. The hero, a young Irish gentleman, gets an ap- 
pointment in the Cheque Office; and Mr. Listado is very sarcastic in 
describing the elaborate idleness and the general imposture of this in- 
stitution. Yet the Cheque Offico and all that concerns it might have 
been left out of the tale without in the least interfering with its general 
development. It is true that many of the characters are made to have 
something to do with it, but they could have played the same parts if 
they had been connected with anything else. The tale is really a some- 
what obscure family history, which is further complicated by entangled 
love-affairs. There is a trial, of course, and unexpected discoveries 
are made, The schemer of the tale encounters a signal disappointment, 
and the honest, or rather, harmless, young hero meets, we cannot say 
with his reward, for he hardly deserves it, but with the happiness of 
which he is at least negatively worthy. In particular, he is delivered 
from the serious perplexity in which his love-making had seemed to be 
involved, and assigned to the best, or at all events the most suitable, of 
the three young women to whom he makes love with impartial ardour 
in the course of the story. Mr. Listado can write well; the dialogue is 
nitural and lively, and the story has a certain interest about it, but it 
is far from being artistically conceived and carried out. 

The Circuit Rider. By Fdward Eggleston. (Routledge.) This, as 
muy be guessed from the title, is a tale of the preachers of Methodism 
in the Western States of America, in days before the West had begun 
to rival the East in civilisation. We expect from the author of the 
* Hoosier Schoolmaster” both humour and pathos, and we are not dis- 
appointed. How Morton Goodwin, the hero, a young back woodsman, wild 
but not vicious, is brought under the converting influence of Methodist 
preaching, how he sacrifices his love to his new convictions, how 
the haughty young Virginian girl who had repudiated her fanatical 








> — 
lover is brought herself to own the power which she had despised, is 
told in a way which the reader will follow with unfailing interest 
Then there is the powerful episode of the young enthusiast, Kike 
Lumsden, himself also sacrificing love to faith, but not, like his friend 
Morton, rewarded in this world. The literary ability of the book is 
conspicuous. We are disposed, indeed, to criticise the dialect of the 
Irish schoolmaster, which seems to us—though, indeed, we do not pro- 
fess to have any special acquaintance with the subject—far too difficult 
and obscure. There are Scotch dialects—the Aberdonian, for instance— 
which are very hard for an Englishman to follow, but we have never 
observed the same of Irish, as written by those who may be supposed 
to be masters of it. And some of the sarcastic observations, wherein 
the devotion of the past generation is contrasted with the vanity and 
self-seeking of the present, might have been spared. They are pro- 
bably unjust, and they certainly jar on the feelings of the reader, 
When a writer knows how to move to admiration, pity, and wrath 
he makes a great mistake if he tries to be, or even if he succeeds in 
being, smart. 
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Issue of 3,000 Unallotted Shares (being balance of First Issue of 12,000 Shares of 
£5 each, upon which £2 10s is called up) of the 
BSTOCK COLLIERY COMPANY (Limited). 
under the Companies Acts 1862 and 1567. 
Nominal Capital, £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 

The Colliery has been under the Company's management since August, 1873, and 
dividends declared up to 30th June last, at the rate of about 16 per cent. per annum. 

A large sum of money has been expended in the improvement of the property, 
and the output iucreased from 170 tons to 450 tons per diem. 

Prospectus, with forms of application, and every information, can be obtained 
at the Offices of the Company, 152 Fenchurch Street, London ; the Leicestershire 
Banking Company, Leicester; and the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
London; or will be forwarded by post. 


Registered 
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Payments will be as fullows:—£1 on application, £1 10s on allotment, and the 
remainder by instalments, if necessary. Calls made only ou three months’ notice, 
and not to exceed 10s per share.—By order of the Board, 

152 Fenchurch Street, 11th September, 1874. JOHN BATTEN, Secretary. 


| grt ppennecs HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 

ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—A ppointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent—Wines chvice. Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- 
tables). 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





CITY, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 15s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ™ 


HENRY TEMPLE, 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


By HENRY, Lord DALLING and BULWER 
(Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER), and 
Edited by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
*,* Vols. I. and IL, demy 8vo, 30s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





Now ready, at every Bookseller's, 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, 1874. 

CONTENTS. 

Tue FROZEN DegP. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author 
of * The Womanin White,” &c. Scenes the Third 
and Fourth. 

Victor HUGO AND THE ROMANCISTS. 

THE FLOWER OF BERNAY. 

ABOUT MASTER BETTY. 

Six WEEKS IN ELBA. 

SOUTHEY IN HIS STUDY. 

THEOPHILE DE VIAU. 

PatTriciA KEMBALL, By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Chapters 27-29, 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the 
Author of * Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Written in a racy, fascinating style, this is one of 
the best novels which has appeared for some time. 
The author dashes at once into the story in a fresh and 
lively manner which is well sustained throughout. The 
plot is highly romantic, yet natural, and there is much 
talent displayed in the skilful concealment of the secret 
of the tale. Bright and deeply interesting, there is not 
a single dull page in this charming book. The plot is 
of absorbing interest."—Morning Post. 

“This story will add materially to the fame which its 
author deservedly won by ‘ Rosa Noel.’ "—Graphic, 

“ An excellent novel, with a briskness and originality 
which make the book pleasant reading throughout.” 
— Vanity Fair. 

“Pussie Smith, the pretty littke American girl, is 
unfairly treated in not having a book all to herself, so 
naive and droll, as she is, 80 imperious and good-hearted 
and al] that is contradictory and bewitching. When 
the reader's attention is aroused, it never slumbers nor 
sleeps any more until all the tale is told.”"—TZimes. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 


ELVIRA, LADY CASTERTON. From 
the Swedish of M.S. Schwartz, By ANNIE Woop. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER; to 
which is added, MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. 
By SypNey Mostyn, Author of “The Surgeon's 
Secret.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. 
BEWICKE, Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 

“One of the purest, freshest, and most thonghtful 
novels of the season.” —Standard. 

“An able story...... Miss Bewicke has written an 
original and readable novel; and current topics, poli- 
cal, educational, and otherwise, are pleasantly and 
gracefully touched upon. The book is free from the 
least taint of vulgarity, and adds much to the author's 
seenty acknowledged fame as a writer."—A/orning 
ost, 

o, A story of unusual excellence throughout.’"— 

rraphic, 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton 
READE. 3 yols, crown 8vo. 
_ “A better-written novel we have not read for a long 
time, or one more enjoyable. It is of surpassing 
interest.”’—Scotsman, 
“* Rose and Rue’ is a book which, from a literary 





| LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Sir ROBERT PEEL. AMemoir. By the late Lord Dalling 


and BuLwer (Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer), In 1 vol, demy 8vo. 


FAIR LUSITANIA. By Lady Jackson. In super royal 


8vo, with 20 very beautiful full-page Illustrations, engraved from Photographs by George Pearson. 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BANCROFT, and 


ABBOT: Forming the TENTH VOLUME of the LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By 
WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. 


*,* The previous Volumes are sold thus:—Vol. I., 15s; Vol. IL, 15s; Vols, IIT. and I[V., 308; Vol. V., 15s; 
Vols. VI. and VIL., 30s; Vol. VIIL, 158; and Vol. IX., 18s. 


WESTERN WANDERINGS, A Record of Travel in the 


Land of the Setting Sux. By J. W. BoDDAM-WHETHAM, With 12 full-page Illustrations, engraved by 
Whymper. Demy 8vo. 


The ADVENTURES of the PRINCESS SALMSALM. In 2 


vols, large crown 8yo, with Portrait, 24s. 


TERESINA IN AMERICA. By Theresa Yelverton, 


VISCOUNTESS AVONMORB, Author of “ Teresina Peregrina.” In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


The WIT and WISDOM of Lord CHESTERFIELD. Edited, 


with a Brief Memoir and Notes, by ERNst BROWNING. In large crown 8vo. 


The LIVES of the QUEENS of the HOUSE of HANOVER. 


A New Edition, entirely rewritten. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ A Lady of the Last Century,” &c. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 


The WORKS of THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Edited by 


Lord HovenHTon and Henry Coue, Esq., C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by Lord Houghtou 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, witb Portrait. 


The GREAT TONE POETS, Being short Memoirs of the 


Greater Musical Composers. By F.Crowgst. In crown 8vo. 


The TOWN-CRIER; and other Stories, 


MontTGomeERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. In crown 8vo. 


By Florence 


THE NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S WORKS. 


At every Bookseller's, crown Svo, cloth. 


MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. THWARTED, 5s. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” &c. 


Next week, in 3 vols. crown Svo. 


HONOUR 


A Nove. 


IN BOUN D: 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 





point of view, bas not been surpassed by any one novel 
f the present season,.”—Queen, 


Author of “ For Lack of Gold,” “ Robin Gray,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, New Burlington Street. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836,) 


Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 

The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 

The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon, Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 


The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN 
Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAMS. 


} 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.0. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. P 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Sorrcrrors.—Messrs. DoMviLLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





ISSUE OF 2,723 UNALLOTTED SHARES OF £10 EACH, UPON WHICH £7 WILL BE CALLED DURING NINE MONTHS, IN 


HESTER AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 


WHOLESALE TEA 


DEALERS. 


REGISTERED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 AND 1867. 
Capital, £125,000, in 12,500 Shares of £10 each. 





This Company was formed by the Amalgamation of the old-established business | been enabled to declare four quarterly dividends, at the rate of 10 per cent. per 


of J. O. Hester and Co. and the Anglo-Indian Tea Company (Limited), whose pre- | 


annum, besides placing £5,000 to the Reserve Fund, and carrying forward the 


vious successes fully confirmed the adaptability of the joint-stock principle to this | balance (£4,195 18s 9d) to next year's account. 
Applications will be received by the National Provincial Bank of England, 


The Directors had intended to have kept the above Shares, to be issued at a pre- | Bishopsgate, and its Country Branches ; the Alliance Bank, Bartholomew Lane; 
mium, but the unexpected success which has resulted from the Company's opera- | and the London and South-Western Bank (Limited), Fenchurch Street, and its 


particular trade, 


tions during the last year has rendered it desirable to take immediate advantage | Branches; also by the Secretary, from whom reports, Prospectuses, and Forms of 


of the present opportunity, and for this purpose the available capital represented 


by these unallotted shares is now being issued. 


During last year 700 new accounts have been opened, and the Directors have 


Application may be had. 





R. E. S. HARINGTON, Secretary. 


Offices, 1 Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 





ORWICH HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—In October the Council of the Girls’ 
ublic Day School Company (Limited) will ELECT 
a HEAD MISTRESS for the above School, which it is 
proposed to open in Norwich next January. Salary, 
£250 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 10s on each 
pupil over 100, Testimonials, printed or legibly written, 
to sent on or before October 17th, to the SECRE- 
TARY of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 8.W., 
from whom further particulars can be had, 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, in connection with University College, 
London. — Professor MORLEY’S and _ Professor 
BUND'S EVENING CLASSES for LADIES, of 
English and English History, will open at University 
College respectively on Monday, October 12, at 6, and 
Wednesday, October 21, at 5.30. The Day classes will 
meet on Monday, October 26. Prospectuses to be had 
in the Office, at the College; or of J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 
27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, LONDON 
CENTRE (WOMEN), June 14th, 1875. For further 
information apply to Miss PRIDEAUX, Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, E.C., Local Secretary. 











R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 





WO COURSES of LECTURES on 
GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given 
at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by _ Professor 
TENNANT, to which the Public are admitted on 
paying the College Fees. One Course is given on 
‘Wednesday and Friday mornings, from 9 to 10 o'clock, 
commencing Wednesday, October 7, and terminating 
at Easter, 1875. The other Course is given on Thurs- 
day evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing October 8. 
The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive 
Collection of Specimens. 
Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is 
given by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., at his residence, 
149 Strand, W.C. 





OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see th ou get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON 













LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public —92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1s 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” i 





AY ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ir ger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lilustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of 


Electro Plate. Table Cutlery. 

Britannia Metal Goods. Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Dish Covers. Bedding and Bed Hangings 
Hot-water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 
Stoves and Fenders. BedroomCabinetFurniture 
Marble Chimneypieces. Dining and Drawing-room 
Kitchen Ranges. Furniture. 

Lamps and Gaseliers. Chimney and Pier Glasses 
Tea Trays. Turnery Goods. 

Urns and Kettles. Kitchen Utensils, 

Clocks and Candelabra. 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 
Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. Thecost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always onder- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 

— seeeae "SS. LL.WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very ° 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 








\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CQ. are the 
. largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and: sesfor home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Otfices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


. ee of HENRY BRETT 








and CO. :— 
Fau de Vie, pure Brandy 
Unsophisticated Gin... ose 
Marsala, the finest imported ... 18s per dozen. 
Xerez pale Sherry oon a «» 25s per dozen. 
Douro Port, crusted ose ove +. 258 per dozen. 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 ... ove +» 16s per dozen. 

Railway carriage paid. Prices current free. 

Old Furnival's Distillery, 26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


PRIGHTNESS, CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY, and SAFETY, by using the 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITLING COMPOSITE 


38s per dozen. 
27s per dozen, 





| CANDLES, which require neither paper nor scraping, 


but are made in all sizes and Sold everywhere. Wh le- 
sale only of 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Lambeth, London. 





UDDEN MOURNING 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnetr,. 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


AY OOD - TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 








HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
» ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. P 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. es 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVEB 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





rNHE FALL of the LEAF at this 
SEASON .—PARR'S LIFE PILLS are used by 
THOUSANDS. They clear from the body all hurtful 
impurities, and promote a regular and healthy action 
of the Liver and Bowels. Persons suffering from 
Headache, Indigestion, Pains in the Shoulders and 
the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, and General Debility, 
are particularly recommended to try PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS. ‘They have never been known to fail in 
affording immediate relief. Sold by all Chemists. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
qoOoD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
, 2 Owt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupeaTe Hiun, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
§60LD BY A WORLD. 








"THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
of the Laundress, 
he Admiration of the Beholder, 


The Delight 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &,&. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Gas nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 





New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 98 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
, London, EC. 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 
QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


WATERS’ 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
q RYS CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 7 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.) 
d by Cx 8 “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
@nd see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
FR EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
! Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH’S 





Pr 





PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
audinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, 
PENNINGTON and CO, 3 Ro Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.O. - 


DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries {7OHN J, BROOMFIELD. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
APPIN and WEBB’S 
Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
uality.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
nd, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 


London, 
WEBB’S 











APPIN and 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 
128, £19 58.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 








London. ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
APPIN and W E B B’ §|{ ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 


South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manag>r. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments upon 
favourable conditions. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against Loss or Damage to Property of 
every description. 
Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas shuld 
be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Cornhill, London. Actuary and Res. Sec. 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE OOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and nogotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, aud Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, : 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the sama, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertain 
| on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
| Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1874. 
| 


WEDDING and BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London.—76, 77, and 78 
Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion-House 
Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASON ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes 
and Warmers—Dish Covers—Soup Tureens.— 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, and 76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West Ead, London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
‘Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the’ 
Table-cloth. 


APPIN and W E BB, 
Patentees of the Club Bottle Holder. 

76,77. and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 

Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 

Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&e., &c.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. Manufactory and Show-rooms— 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 
76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i liately ch 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | 
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and LIFE 


1S lca FIRE 
OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- , DIRECTORS. 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. » 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease | Deputy-Chairman—G. J. Suaw Lereves, Esq. M.P. 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. Johu G, Hub- 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, Hy, Bonham-Carter, Esq. bard, Esq., M.P. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Frederick LU, Janson, Esq. 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 





Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq., | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P 
MP Henry Vigne, Esq. 


below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. en 

PLASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, aud 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. | 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, | 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A certain cure 

for headaches, biliousness, loss of appetite, aud 
lowness of spirits. Persons engaged in literary pur- 
suits or commerce are informed that these Pills can be 
taken without danger from wet or cold, and require no 
interruption of business or pleasure. They act very 
mildly on the bowels, strengthen the stomach, and 
promote a healthy action of the liver, whereby they 
purify the blood, cleanse the skin, brace the nerves, 
and invigorate the whole system. They effect a won- 
derful change in a debilitated constitution, as they 
create a healthy appetite, correct indigestion, remove 
inspissated bile, giddiness, headaches, and palpitation 
of the heart. Plain directions for the use of this 
Medicine, at once both mild and ellicacious, are aflixed } 


Esq. a 
John Martin, Esq. 


| Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BROWN. 
at present paid up & invested £1,090,000 


| Share Capital 
3,000,000 


Total Funds about ..........00.ceeee eee Severcercecce 

Total Annual Income upwards of o 400,000 
| N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the Lith October. 





\ ESSRS. GURNEY and CO., ARMY 
| AGENTS and ACCOUNTANTS. 
| 6 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


LD GOLD CHAINS, RINGS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURUHMASED at their ucmost valus; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, ia 
small or large quantities, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
M. E. BROWNING, 

} Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, Loudon. 
Parcels seut by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
| ate attention, and their value seut per retura 

Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 





&e. 








to each box. | 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


“THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Uniform with “ Swiss 
Pictures,” “Spanish Pictures,” &c. Profusely 
Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 8s, cloth, gilt edges. 


LFAVES from the UNPUBLISHED 
JOURNALS, CORRESPONDENCE, and POEMS 
of CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. Uniform with 
“Poems of Charlotte Elliott.” With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 4s, cloth boards, gilt 
edges. 


The TEMPLE: its Ministry and Services 
at the Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. 
EpERsHEIM, Author of “ Miriam Rosenbaum,” &c, 
Imperial 16mo, 5s, cloth boards. 


MEMOIRS of a HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
Translated and Compiled from the Original Auto- 
biography of the Rev. JAMES FONTAINE. Imperial 
16mo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


The CHEERY CHIME of GARTH, and 
other Stories. 3y Mrs. Prosser, Author of 
“ Original Fables,” ** Quality Fogg’s Ledger,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth boards. 


The GRAFTON FAMILY, and other 
Tales. By G. E. SARGENT, Author of * Vivian and 
his Friends,” “ Richard Hunne,” &c. With Ilus- 
trations. New Series of crown-8vo books. 28, cloth 
boards; 2s 6d, extra gilt edges. 


TWELVE NATURAL- HISTORY 


PICTURES. Beautifully printed in Oil Colours 





after drawings by HARRISON WEIR. With Descrip- | 


tive Letterpress, in Large Type. Each ona Sheet 
12 by 18 inches. Speciaily suited for Schools and 
Cottage Walls. 2d each. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SoctuTY, London: 56 Paternoster 
Row; and 164 Picca:illy. Manchester: 100 Corporation 
Street. Brighton: 31 Western Road. 


New Edition, Illustrated, royal 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


7 ILLARNEY LEGENDS. Edited by 

the late T. Crorron CroOKER, F.S.A., Author 

of “ The Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,” &c. 

A New Edition, by T. WriGcut, M.A., F.S.A., with an 
Introduction by T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.R.G.S. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
HURCH PATRONAGE; a Glance 
at Some Features in the Report of the Lorps’ 
SELECT COMMITTEE. By WILLIAM KEATING, M.A. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, price 6s, cloth. 
eh in the BLESSED GOD: its 
Nature, Results, and Reward. By WILLIAM 
Tait, A.M., Incumbent of Trinity Church, Pau, 
France. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
Rugby: W. BILLINGTON. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; 
also Branch Establishments at Manchester, 10 Mosley 
Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 
39 New Street. 


TMUE EARLIER FASHIONS for the 
approaching WINTER are now ready. and to 
be had at the above addresses. The Stock will be 
foun to embrace all that is novel and improved in 
Style, in combination with Materials of sterling value 
and good wearing qualities, while the make and finish 
of each Article are attended to with great care, 
| Ce GENTLEMEN,—Several Fashion- 
able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 
COATS are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock 
and Morning Coats, &e. Homespun Cheviots for Suits. 
Distingué Patterns in Angolas for Trouserings. 
VOR BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS 
in SUITS, &c, for Younger Boys; and “ Regu- 
lation’ Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c , suit- 
able foreach Dress 
Wes LADIES. —Several new DESIGNS 
in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, 
amongst which are the “Beatrice” and “ Russian 
Navy.” Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 
production of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladies’ Riding 
Habits. The Ladies’ Ulster “Dreadnought,” with 
Self-contracting Waist-helt, introduced and registered 








by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- 


repellent, and yet thoroughly evaporable. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL’S several Ad- 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118 120 Regent Street. and 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; aud 39 New Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


“CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
P URE MALT VINEGAR, 





of uniform strength and flavour, which was 


awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 


Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 

SQUARE, LONDON, 


21 SOHO 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Queenie. 3 vols. 


“ We sail the sea of life: a calm one finds 
And one a tempest.” — Wordsworth, 


Safely Married. By the Author 


of “Casts,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
“The reader will experience rare pleasure in the 
perusal of this interesting and original novel."—/Post, 


Old Myddelton’s Money. B 


Mary CEciIL HAY. 3 vols. 
“An ingenious story, cleverly imagined, and very 


well worked out,”—Spectator, 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 2 vols.. 21s. 


THE Times.—“'A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its | 


title. Itis one of the best and most touching of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels.” 


Hope Meredith. 
of “St. OLAVe's.” 3vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


[October 9. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO.'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Feap. 8vo, boards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 
TUE CONSCRIPT and WATERLOO. 

By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. In One Volume, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 178, 
ik CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by George DU 

MAURIER and H, ALLINGHAM, 

THREE FEATHERS. (With an Illustration.) 9. The 
Ring of Evil Omen. 10. The Suares of London. 
11. The Two Pictures. 

THE SUN A BUBBLE. 

WOMEN AND CHARITABLE WorK, 


KeePiInG FAITH. 1. The First Meeting. 2. Another 


Meeting. 3. The Last Meeting. 

Formosa. 

Hours IN A LIBRARY. No. 9. Crabbe's Poetry. 

My Loss. 

VikGIL's SEA DESCRIPTIONS. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
tion.) 43. Fanny's Revenge. 44. Under a Tree: 
Reaction. 45. Troy's Romanticism. 4. The Gur- 
goyle: its Doings. 47. Adventures by the Shore. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


(With an Illustra- 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
L No. 130, for OCTOBER, price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, JosepH PrikstLey. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
2. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Tuirty 
Years Ago. Chapters 22-24. 
SCHOLARS AND FRIARS: a Chapter in the History 
of Ecclesiastical Strife. By George L. B. Wildig. 
ON MR. SWINBURNE’S “ BOTHWELL.” 
Lapy Durr GorvoN: a Short Memoir. By her 
Daughter. 
. THe Foo. or Five Forks: aTale. By Bret Harte. 
7. THe Poor Whites OF INDIA: a Few Words 
ves Them. By Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 
LOS. 


PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. IL. The Relations 
between Church and State in Prussia up to 1850. 
NOTE TO ARTICLE ON “* Diks 18.2.” 


oe ge 


2 


Now ready. 

a BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXX., for OCTOBER, price 6s, 

coutaining :— 

1, Tuk MystTICs OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY AND 
THE REFORMATION, 

2. THe Lesser Ligut. 

3. OUR NAVAL REQUIREMENTS. 

4, Mr. MorLey’s New History. 

5. THe Sources OF THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 

6. THE ABOLITION OF PATRONAGE AND THE SCOTCH 
CHURCHES, 

7. THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND ITS DEFENDERS, 

8. Sik EpwWiIn LANDSEER. 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hopper and STovuGuTon, Paternoster Row. 


Price One Shilling, Picture Cover; post free, 1s 2d 
NCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
KD) for OCTOBER, and completion of the Volume. 

CoNTENTS.—The Great South—Tite Poulette—Two: 
Poem—The Literary and the Ethical Quality of George 
Eliot's Novels—Coquetry and Love—Old Time Music: 
Life orn the Farm—Katherine Earle—Ormskirk: Poem 
—A Royal Hair-Cutting—San Remo—The Rose of 
Carolina—Lars: Poem—Two Visits to Oxford—Or- 
dronnaux—Topies of the Time—The Old Cabinet— 
Home and Society—Cultureand Progress—Nature and 
Science—Etchings. 

FReDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


The SHAH'S DIARY in ENGLAND. 
ACADEMY of SATURDAY, 


rule 
October 3rd, will publish a series of extracts 
from this very remarkable production, which the 


Ruler of Persia composed during the eighteen days of 
his stay in this country. 


from the Queen dowawards. 
heran. 
Price 4d., by post 44d. 


W. G. Suirn, 43 Wellington Street, W.C., and of all 


books» Hers and newsmen. 


To prevent disappointment order beforehand, not 
| later than Friday morning. 


By the Author | 


for | 


Containing his opinion of 
the chief personages with whom he came in contact, 
Just received from Te- 


ae 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE on RITUALISM. 
Now ready, the FOURTH EDITION of the 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for OCTOBER, containing 
RITUALISM AND RITUAL. By t ig 
Gladstone. ¥ Se Digs tee. W. &, 
| LAGRANGE AND HEGEL. By George H. Lewes 
| oe I. AND HIs FATHER. By Peter Bayne 
| THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCE 3 
| a fessor Clifford. 4 Ss Sie. 
APITAL: Mr. Mill's Fundamental Propositi 
| r ig eed eer, Sem Anstralie’ bie 
HE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL's. 
Pree 8S. By James Fer- 
CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION. By St. George Mi 
REV(EW OF OBJBCTIONS TO “ LITERATURE AND cous ” 
By Matthew Arnold. oom. 





“To appreciate Mr. Gladstones remarkable paper 
| properly it must be read in extenso.”"—The Times, Sept. 28 
| “Mr.Gladstone’s article on ‘ Ritualism and Ritual’ 
| is a brilliant survey of the existing state of things in 
| the Anglican Church. There are a gravity, an open- 
| ness, and a candour in the description which cannot 
but win. Some thousand clergymen, and we know 
not how many thousand of their congregations. will 
| hail it as the first drop of comfort they have had for 
many a day.”—TZhe Times, Sept. 29. 
| “Mr. Gladstone's essay deals with the subject ox- 
| haustively, and contains many new and important 
suggestions......His views will be recognised as those 
of a great statesman.”—The Daily Telegraph, Sept, 28, 

“These words of Mr. Gladstone, which have the true 
ring of English Protestantism, and which embody the 
notions which are firmly rooted in the national mind 
will be welcomed in every parish throughout the land.” 
| —The Morning Post, Sept. 28. “ 

“Mr. Gladstone has written a remarkable paper on 
Ritualism in the October Number of the Contemporary 
Review. It has greatly pleased and surprised us, and 
given us a totally different impression of the writer's 
mind, and of his faith as a Churchman.”—7Zhe Morning 
Advertiser, Sept. 28. 

“We have quoted largely from Mr. Gladstone's 
article, but we have done little more than indicate its 
general tone. It must be read line by line in the Con- 
temporary to be fully appreciated."—TZhe Scotsman 
Sept. 28. ‘ 

“Mr. Gladstone's paper must be read by every one 
who takes more than a superficial interest in one of 
| the most stirring questions of the day."—TZhe Man- 
| chester Examiner, Sept. 28. 

“The Contemporary Review for October contains a re- 
| markable article upon ‘ Ritualism and Ritual’ from 
| the pen of Mr. Gladstone. It will be read with extra- 

ordinary eagerness and attention, and will well repay 

both. We give some extracts in another page, but 
| earnestly advise our readers to peruse the whole in 
| the Contemporary Review.”—The Guardian, Sept. 30, 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | for 
OCTOBER, 1874. No. DCCVIII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ALICE LORRAINE: & Tale of the South Downs. Part 8. 
Tue ABODE OF SNOW. Part IL. Simla and its Celebri- 
ties. 
Str BANASTRE TARLETON. 
{INTERNATIONAL VANITIES.—VII. Alien Laws. 
| ARMy CONTROL. By Major-General! Lysons. 
THe SrorY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. 
Part 10 
| ScHOOL-BOARD RELIGION. 
| HORATIAN LYRICS. 
THE FOUNDERS OF MODERN LIBERALISM. 
Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











| 


MAGAZINE, No. 58, 
OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
| Dr. PrarestLey. By F. S. Turner. 
Tue Empress EvGeNtg SKETCHED BY NAPOLEON III, 
From [NpIA BY THE EuPuRATES Rours. By the Rev. 
W. B. Keer. 
| THe NATIONAL Worksuors OF 1848 AND M. LOUIS 


| BLANC. By Camille Barrere. 





EF" ASER’S 


THe DANGEROUS GLORY OF INDIA. By Francis W. 
Newman, 

“My Lypra.” By Percy Fitzgerald. 

A Worp FoR THE CONVENT BOARDING-SCHOOLS, By 
an Old School-girl. 

A CHINESE LOVE-STORY. 

| THe House OF COMMONS: its Personnel and its Oratory. 
By T. H. 8. Escott. 

At A HIGHLAND Hur. 

| CHURCH REFORM. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


‘ Pas THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
Price 2s 6d, or 10s 


By J. S. Stuart-Glennie. 


Edited by CHARLES BARD, B.A. 
per annum, post free. 
No. XLVII. 
1. EVANGELICAL CHARACTER. By 
Cobbe, 
2. ON Dogmatic DECAY. 
3. FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
| 4. SPENCER ON THES STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
| Bell. 
| 5. Ropert BARCLAY OF Urtg. By Alex. Gordon, M.A. 
6. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL KVENTS 
7. Norices (F BooKs:—Neale’s Patriarchate of Antioch; 
Channing's Correspondence with Miss Aikin; 
Miscellaneous. 
WILLIAMS and NorGAte, London and Edinburgh. 


rN HE QUARTERLY REVIE W. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and 
Bills by the 7th October. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


OCTOBER, 1874. 
Frances Power 
By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 

By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
3y Robert 
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Now Complete. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


20 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d each. 


Edited 


In 
10 Volumes, neatly bound with calf or vellum 


_™ back, price £2 10s. 





CONTENTS OF THE SERIES, 
-R: THE ILIAD. By the Editor. 

oon: THe Opyssty. By the Editor. 
HeRoporus. By George C Swayne, M.A. 
ZEscuyius. By Reginald S, Copleston, B.A. 
Xenopuon. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 
SopHocLes. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 
EURIPIDES By W. B. Donne. 
ARISTOPHANES. By the Editor, , 
HESIOD AND THEROGNIS. By the Rev. J. Davis, M.A, 
Tue COMMENTARIES OF Cesar. By Anthony Troll pe. 
By the Editor. 


7 IRGIL. 
} smo By Theodore Martin. 
CICERO. By the Editor. 


Punxy Ss LETTERS. By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A., 
and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

JuveNaL. By Edward Walford, M.A. 

Tacitus. By W.B. Donne. 

LuciaN. By the Editor. ’ 

PLAUIUS AND TERENCE. By the Editor. 

PLaTO. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 

GRBEK ANTHOLOGY, By Lord Neaves. 


“On the whole, the series is well done; from begin- 
ning to end a piece of good, honest work, without. as 
far as we can see, any signs of slovenliness or sbirk- 
ing." —Times, September 21. 

“It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of 
such a series as this in giving + English readers’ an 
insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden times 
which are so remote and yet to many of us so close." — 
Saturday Revierw. 

“A series which has done, and is doing, so much 
towards spreading among Englishmen intelligent and 
appreciative views of the chief classical authors.”"— 
Standard. ee 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD aad SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, 5s. 


SEARCHES FOR SUMMER. 


SHOWING THE ANTI-WINTER TACTICS 
OF AN INVALID. : 
By C. HOME DOUGLAS. 


This volume gives sketches of the chief places of 
winter resort in Spain, Africa, the Riviera, &c., &., 
which the writer has visited during three seasons of 
travel, with détails as to climate, interesting to the 
general reader, and serviceable to the invalid. 

“This is a useful and amusing little book.”"— 
Spectator. 

“ The advice given with regard to the risks likely to 
be run by invalids, and other practical matters, will be 
very serviceable."—/ll Mall Gazette. 

“Tt has seldom been our lot to read any book of 
travel which is at ence so well written and which in 
every member of every sentence carries such strong, 
intrinsic evidence of a veracity that nothing can warp 
eveee It has, however, a much more intense and deeply 
vital interest than what is merely literary for persons 
in delicate health, fer with them the questions dis 
cussed in it may be questions of life and death. For 
example, we doubt if Lord Colonsay would have gone 
to Pau last January—gone there to die—if he had 
known what is told in this book." —Scofsman. 

“Itis charmingly told, and the reader feels, as he 
seldom does feel, that he is getting the benefit of the 
experience of a thoroughly sensible person, who saw 
everything he describes with bis own eyes, and whose 
eyes were good eyes.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“ This little book will be welcome to the numerous 
invalids who, as winter comes on, leave our shores in 
search of warmth. The questions are very carefully 
treated.”—S/andard. 

“The reader will meet with charming descriptions 
by a thoughtful and sympathetic writer.”"—Manchester 
E£xaminer, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in feap. Svo, 4s 6d. 


INDIAN FAMINES: 
THEIR HISTORICAL AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS, 
With Remarks on their Management, and some Notes 
on Preventive and Mitigative Measures. 
By CHARLES BLAIR, 
Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works Department. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburghand London. 





LORD BYRON’S LIFE (Copyright Edition). 
Now ready, a Popular Edition, with 2 Portraits of 
Lord Byron and 7 other Illustrations, royal 8vo, 
78 6d, cloth. | 
(TUE, LEDTERS and JOURNALS of 

LORD BYRON. With Notices of his Life. By 
THOMAS Mookg, Author of “Lalla Rookh,” &e. Col- 


lected and arranged with Notes by Sir Walter Scott, 

Lord Jeffery, Professor Wilson, Gifford, Crabbe, Heber, 

Lockhart, &c. | 
Uniform with the above, with 12 Illustrations, 

royal 8vo, 7s 64d. 

i he POETICAL WORKS of LORD | 

, BYRON. Collectedand arranged with Notes by | 

a flery, Wilson, Gifford, Cratbe, Heber, Lock- 
rt, &e. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day is published. 


SPEECHES; SPOKEN, AND UNSPOKEN: 
By EDWARD, LORD LYTTON, 


WITH A MEMOIR, BY HIS SON, 
ROBERT, LORD LYTTON. 


Two vols. 8vo, 24s. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 244, cloth, 9s. 


R OC XK § A H E A D; 


Or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. GREG. 


“Ttis not to be supposed that this volume, dealing as it does with subjects on the face of them grave and 
profound, is heavy reading. On the contrary, it is of absorbing interest when it has been fairly entered upon, 
—at least to those who can appreciate the nature of its contents.”—Morning Post. 

“In their present shape, ‘Rocks Ahead’ will be read with care by everyone who wishes to be abreast of 
modern thought in political, economic, and religious matters.”—Scofsman. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





This day, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH. 
A Medical Work for Lay Readers. 
MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D., 


Junior Physician to the West London Hospital. 


\ 


By J. 1.R.C.P., 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MASON’S ENGLISH COURSE, 


Just published, price 3s 6d, cloth,a NEW EDITION (the Nineteenth) of 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Principles of 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. By C. P. Mason, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of University College, London. 
With important Additions relating to the History and Development of the English Language, and a Copious 
Index. 

Without any material alteration of the original plan and scope of the work, this edition has been revised 
throughout, and in great part rewritten. The object kept in view has been to exhibit in a clear and accurate 
form not only the present phase of our language, but also the way in which English has come to be what it 
is, as regards its elements, its forms, and its constructions. 








Price 1s 64, c!oth. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


Junior Classes, 


. 


Price 8d, cloth. 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR for YOUNG LEARNERS. 


(A Book for Children.) 





G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 286, will be published on 
SaturRDAY, October 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be received 
by the Publishers later than Moxpay, October 12th. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





TO INVESTORS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
| It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
OCTOBER EDITION NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.0. 
(Established 1852.) BANKeEkS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0 


FRED«. EDWARDS AND SON'S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitchoners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Oveus are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the flre if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 





GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
Fs HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders 
Stovping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs nd 
other deformities and chest diseases are preve ~~ 








VRAGRANT SOA P.—! 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 

is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneilicial effect | a 
on the skin. Manufactured by ; +. 4 oO - n I 

9 ’ the Se ; — } and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding a: 

J.0.&J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies = Gentlemen. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and) [nyaluable for growiug children. Mlustrations free. 


others. 
HAMILTON and CO., 404 Oxford Street, W 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tx!)/et 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ | 
LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


Price, —_ 

21/0—PICTURE POSIES. Poems, chiefly by Living 
Authors, and Drawings by J. D. Watson, Birket Foster, F. Walker, 
A.R.A., G. J. Pinwell, C. Stanfield, R.A., and others. 

210-CHARLES KNIGHT’S GUINEA SHAKSPERE. 

With about 390 Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A, 2 vols. | 

royal 8vo, cloth ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 25s. | 

10/}6—RHYMES and ROUNDELAYES in PRAISE of a 

COUNTRY LIFE. With Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

10/6—Mr. LONGFELLO W’S NEW POEM—The HANGING 
of the CRANE: an Original Poem. With Original Illustrations by the 
best Artists. [Jn October. 

10/6—The CHESS-PLAYER’S MANUAL. By G. H. D. 
Gossip. 

7/6—L’ALLEGRO. By Milton. With Steel Plates from 
Designs by Birket Foster. 

7/8—ROUTLEDGE’S PRESENTATION POETS. A New) 
Series. Edited by W. B. Scott, Esq. In post 8vo, red lines, cloth, | 
giltedges. BYRON'S POEMS.—Complete Edition. 

6/0O—ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 1875. 
Edited by EpMuND RouTLenGg, F.R.G.S. 

6/0—The ENGLISH at the NORTH POLE. By Jules 
VERNE. With 150 Illustrations. 

6/0O—NOTRE DAME. By Victor Hugo. With 36 Page 
Plates. 8vo, cloth. 

5/0O—The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD in Health and Disease. By HowARD BARRETT, M.R.C.S., F.C.S, 

5/0—HAPPY-DAY STORIES for the YOUNG. By H. W. 


DULCKEN. With 33 Full-page Pictures by Houghton. 
5/0O—BOYS. A New Book by Lady Barker. Illustrated. 


5/H0—-SUNDAY EVENINGS at HOME. Short Stories 
suitable for Sunday Reading. By Rev. H.C, ADAMS, M.A. Illustrated. 

5/0—GOODY TWO-SHOES’ PICTURE-BOOK. With 24 
Coloured Illustrations by Walter Crane on linen, 10s 6d. 

4/6—The MAN-o’-WAR’S BELL: a Tale of the Sea. By 
Lieutenant C, R. Low. 

4'6—The LIFE of RICHELIEU. By William Robson. 

3/6—ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. New 

each. Volumes, 1. The BOOK of TABLE-TALK. By W. C. Russell. 2. 
LETTERS of JUNIUS. Woodfall’s Edition. 

3/6—ROUTLEDGE’S 3s 6d JUVENILES. New Volumes. 

each. 1. VALENTIN: a Story of Sedan. By Henry Kingsley. 
2. WITH a STOUT HEART. By Mrs. Sale Barker. 
38. BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. By the Rev. E. P. Roe, 

3/6—A NEW EDITION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
WAVERLEY—GUY MANNERING—OLD MORTALITY—HEART 
of MIDLOTHIAN—ROB ROY—And others. 

Illustrated by Steel Engravings from Designs by George Cruikshank, | 
J.M. W. Turner, and other celebrated Artists. 

This Edition will be published in Monthly Volumes, uniform with 
the “ Knebworth Edition "' of Lord Lytton’s Works. 


3/6—FIELDING and SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. A seis 





Edition, in Monthly Volumes. With Plates by Phiz. 
FIELDING: TOM JONES—JOSEPH ANDREWS—AMELIA. 
SMOLLETT: RODERICK RANDOM—PEREGRINE PICKLE— 
HUMPHRY CLINKER. 


3/6—The LANGUAGE and SENTIMENT of FLOWERS. 
With Coloured Plates by Kronheim and Co. Gilt edges, 4s. 
3/6—LORD LYTTON’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Knebworth Edition. 
Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce that | 
they are about to issue the above in Monthly Volumes, in crown 8vo, | 
green cloth, price 3s 6d each. ENGLAND and the ENGLISH, the First | 


Volume, will be published in October. 
83'6—LORD LYTTON’S WORKS. Knebworth Edition. 
New Volumes, The COMING RACE—GODOLPHIN—ZANONI— | 
PAUL CLIFFORD—KIENZI—A STRANGE STORY. | 
3/S—ROUTLEDGE’S COLOURED REWARD-BOOKS. | 
New Volumes With Illustrations, priuted in Colours by Kronheim, 
Leighton Brothers, and Edmund Evans. 
1. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by Peter Pindar, Jun. 
2. The LAMPLIGHTER. By Miss Cummins. ( World.” 
3. MELBOURNE HOUSE. By the Author of the “ Wide, Wide, 
4. The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by Archdeacon Allen. 
3/)6—ROUTLEDGE’S ALBUM SERIES. New Volume. 
ROUTLEDGE’'S NURSERY ALBUM. With 72 pages of Plates, | 
printed in Colours by Kronheim. 
3/6—ROUTLEDGE’S 3s 6d POETS. New Volumes. 
1. E. A. POE. Edited by R.H. Stoddart. 2. TALES of a WAYSIDE 
INN. By H. W. Longfellow. Also, uniform with the above, The | 
PROSE WORKS of H. W. LONGFELLOW. | 
3/6—The MARQUIS of CARABAS’ PICTURE-BOOK. 





| 
| 





Containing “Puss in Boots,” “ Valentine and Orson,” “Old Mother 
Hubbard,” and * The Absurd ABC.” With 24 pages of Illustrations, 
printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, Linen, 5s. 

3/0O—LITTLE WIDE-a-WAKE: a Picture Reading- 
Book for Little Children. By Mrs. SALE BARKER. With Pictures on | 
every page. 384 pages, 4to, fancy boards, cloth back ; also in cloth, gilt | 
back and side, with Coloured Medallion and Coloured Frontispiece, 5s. 

2/6—BUCKMASTER’S COOKERY. An Abridgment of 
Lectures delivered in the National Training School for Cookery at the | 
International Exhibition; with a Collection of Approved Recipes. 

2/6—SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS. Reprinted from the 
Edinburgh Review. 508 pages, paper cover, 2s. 

2,}6—LORD MACAULAY Ten Essays, reprinted from the | 
Edinburgh Review, and Miscellaneous Writings, iucluding Contributions 
to Knight's Quarterly Magazine and Edinburgh Review. 508 pages, cloth 

2/6—MORNINGS at BOW STREET. Withall the Original 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Boards, 2s. | 

16—The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. First and | 
Second Series, in l vol. Paper cover, 1s. 

16—SPECIMENS of the TABLE-TALK of the late 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 280 pages, paper cover, 1s. 

16—MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS by LORD 
MAOAULAY, contributed to Anight’s Quarterly Magazine, &c, 1s. 

10—ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, for 
Christmas, 1874. 


LONDON AND NEW YORE. 


| 
| 
} 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
In preparation, price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE," B 
ILLUSTRATED, ENTITLED PAUTIFULLY 
THE 


KING OF NO-LAND. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “Blade o’ Grass,” “Golden Grain,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses," &e 





























































The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henry 


(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala,” 
* All but Lost,” &. 1 vol.8vo. Second Edition. [Vow ready , 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 


STRAF FORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH Cooper, Author 
of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &¢,| 9 vols 
8vo. [Vow ready, 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 


Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols.5vo. [Now ready, 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 


Sports, and Pastimes, in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By Ww 
STAMER, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols 
post 8yvo. (Vow ready, 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THomas Frost, Author of “Half-Hours with the Early 
Explorers.” 1 vol. (Now ready, 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baven Prircuarp, 


Author of ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Continent.” With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author of 


“ The Shuttlecock Papers,” &. “In 1 vol. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. I. Reppvett, 


Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb," “Too Much Alone,” &c., &, 
In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question. 


The Initial Devices by F. W. Wappy. In 3 vols. (Now ready, 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justix McCarrtuy, 


Author of “ My Enemy's Daughter,” “A Fair Saxon,” &c. In 3 vols 
[Vow ready. 


FROM the PLOUGH to the PULPIT, vid CAM- 


BRIDGE. By Luke WesLey Cuurcu. In 8 vols. 


BROWN as a BERRY. By Georce Doveras. In 


3 vols. [Vow ready. 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By A. C. 


SAMPSON. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven- 


tures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Henny 


Bevtcuer. In 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. By the 


Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usuer, Author of 


“ The Three Oxonians,” &c. In 3 vols, [Now ready. 


The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Roserr 


JEFFRIES. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Price 7d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for OCTOBER. 





The First Earl] of Minto. 

* Making the Dumb to Speak.” 
Benchers. 

Hotel Incident in the Riviera. 


The Black Doll. 
Working-Men's Savings. 
Kingsley on Health and Education. 
The Two German Crusoes. By V 
Chambers, Eccentric Exhibitors. 
Domestic Servants. Cure fora Growing Evil. By W.Chambers 
Story of Grisell Cochrane. By W.| Story of the Countess of Nithsdale. By 
Chambers. W. Chambers. 
A Word on Heat and Light. Swiss A'lmends. 
The City of Mandalay. An Old Soldier. 
Scenes Underground. A Holiday in Provence. 
Aeronautical Machines, The Month: Science and Arts. 
Poisonous Paper-Hangings. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 
The BLOSSOMING of an ALOE. Chapters III.-X. 
W. and R. CHAmBeERS, London and Edinburgh. 











HE BUILDER.—The Office of “The BUILDER,” for 
Advertising, Publishing, and General Business, is Removed to New Premises, 
46 Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

QUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.— All 
AUTHORS desirous of bringing their Works under the direct notice of the 
SCHOLASTIC PROFKSSION are informed that RELFE BROTHERS have unusu ul 
opportunities of assisting them in this respect, as their Travellers, who visit the 
greater part of England twice a year, call on all the prineipal Educational Estab- 
lishments in the Kingdom, and by this means introduce, iu tue most efficient way, 

all Books committed to their care.—6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgute, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S LIST. NEW WORKS. 


! 
THE | 


: BER. | 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR OCTOBER. |}. tyNDALL’S ADDRESS, delivered before 


CONTENTS. . the British Association assembled at Belfast; with Additions and a Preface. 
THE NeXT PAGE OF THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. By Joseph Chamberlain. 8vo, price 3s, 


Mr. DisRAELI'S NOVELS. By Leslie Stephen. 
ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Caucasus. By Ashton W. Dilke. 
HISTORY OF FRENCH REPUBLICANISM. By Professor Beesly. 

Contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By Henny RoGers. New Edition. with 
Additions. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, [in a few days. 


| 
| 
THE TEACHING OF ARCHAOLOGY IN SCHOOLS, By Oscar Browning. | 
, 
ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTRO- 


A RECENT WORK ON SUPERNATURAL ReviGion. By the Editor. 
On COMPROMISE. By Joun Mor.ry.|  VERSIES of the TIME, contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review. By HENRY 


nN 
pes 
on 





BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, Chapters 9-11. By George Meredith. 


THE PuBLIc ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. By C. E. Appleton. 
[October 5 Rogers. New Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Jn @ few days. 
Demy 8vo. o o 


The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS and the, The LIFE of JOHN HOLLAND, from Letters 
SALZKAMMERGUT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the and Documents furnished by his Nephew and Executor, Jobn Holland Bram- 
Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HERMAN SCHMID and | mall. By WILLIAM HupsoN. With Portrait and Illustrations. Medium 
KARL STIELER. Containing 143 large Lilustrations. Super-royal rocked . Syo, 15s. 

ctober 3. 


The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the 
Rev. JOHN CLOWES, M.A. Edited from Materials collected by the late G. 


etche iptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By FRANZ | : = : 
Sketches and Descriptions fron P y Harrison, Additions by THEODORE COMPTON. 8vo, 6s. 


KELLER, Engineer. With 68 large Illustrations, Super-royal 4to. 
[October 8. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the The, POLITICS of ARISTOTLE; — Greek 


Text, with English Notes. B SONGREVE, M.A. New Editi 
MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pav. Pile FS Ree ee, Ss. See Cee, 


Lacrorx. Illustrated with 14 Chromolithographic Prints and upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo. [October 15, TI HISTORY f , PEI OPONNESIAN 
‘ i . 1e N v of the 4 Ni 
PA ST DAYS In INDIA ; or, Sporting Remin- WAR. Ry Tuvcypipes. Translated by ena CRAWLEY, Fellow of 
iecences of the Valley of the Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. By a Late Worcester College, Oxford. 8yo. [/n a few days. 
Crstoms OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo. [October 15. 


Now ready, Part 9, price One Shilling, of LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Antnony | incl uding alll his Occasional Works. Collected and edited by JAMES SPEDDING, 


Tro.Lope. With 2 Illustrations. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts M.A. 7 vols. 8¢0, price £4 4s, 


SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By Masstncperp BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY, Revised and 


Home. 3 vols. (Jn October. partly Re-written, with Additions by J. W. Stusns, D.D., Trin. Coll., Dublin ; 
and F, BruNNOW, Ph.D., Astronomer-Royal of Ireland. Second Edition, with 
The NEW VOLUME of the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION of the 49 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS. 


y a ig Ag ri Ty T re ? ~ 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Vol. If. With The TRANSITS of VENUS; a Popular Account 
Twenty Illustrations by “ PHiZ. of Past and Coming Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks in 1639 to 
the Transit of 2112. By R, A. Procror, B.A. With 20 Plates and many 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830-1874. | Woodeuts, Crown S8vo. (Nearly ready. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM Nassau MoLEeswortH. New and Cheap Edition. 3 vols, 


crown 8vo, price 6s. [Fifth Thousand, nearly ready. A TREATISE on MAGNETISM, General an d 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. ogg , 4 ~ ened Lioyp, D.D., D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY 


and PRACTICE of the FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By W. B. Scorr. 
Third Edition, revised by the Author, with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
(Vert week, 














THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








ROMAN IMPERIAL PROFILES ; a Series of 
166 Lithographic Profiles, enlarged from Coins. Arranged by J. E. Ler, 
All the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and | F.S.A., F.G.8, 8v¥o0, 31s 6d, 
Adventure, and the bigher class of Fiction are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT | 


LIBRARY. Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements|}QOUT of DOORS - a Selection of Original 


| 


are made for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as | Articles on Practical Natural History. By the Rey. J.G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. 
— 7s 6d. (Jn a few days. 


they appear. | With Six Lilustrations, engraved on Wood by (4. Pearson. Crown Svo, price 


The following Lists and Catalogues revised for the New Season are now ready | 7 al 
for distribution, and will be forwarded postage free on application :— IN SECTS A BROA D ; a Popular Account of 
| Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G.Woon, 
| M.A., F.L.S. With 600 Figures, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 8vo, 
price 21s. {/n @ few days, 


HOMER, ODYSSEY, BOOK ITI. Greek Text, 
edited with English Notes by WILLIAM ALMACK, M.A. 12mo, Is “lest ‘nia 


1, A Complete Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from 
January, 1872, to the present time. 





2. A Preliminary List of the Principal Forthcoming Books. | 


. 


3. A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of well sclected Second-hand | 


Bocks. This Catalogue comprises some of the leading Books of the Past and | LIVY BOOK XxI Latin Te xt. ¢ dite d W ith 
; 4\l. 2XT, C - 4 


Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older works, several of which | Sacto . a 
are out of print and not otherwire procurable, at the lowest current prices. — Notes by THOMAS Nasu, M.A., Balliol College, —" ae 


4. An Additional Catalog f Half-b 1 Books at Reduced Prices, | x, + > . , 
“consisting chiefly of ee Works of Poputar Aathore, newly and stroney | XEONOPHON, CYROPZDIA, BOOK I. Greek 


consisting chiefly of the Works of Popu’ar Authors, newly and strongly | < : : 
half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and Text, edited with English Notes by HENRY MusGrave WILKINS, M.A. Fellow 
Public Libraries . | of Merton College, Oxford. 12mo, 2s. [Nert week. 


5. A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, | COMPAN ION to the HIGHER E} GLISH 


adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding GRAMMAR. By ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D, Professor of Logic in the 
or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. | University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


| ° 

| + » 7 _ 7K 4) 7 

A MANUAL of the ELEMENTS of VOCAL 
*,* Allthe Books in Circulation or on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may | MUSIC for SCHOOL USE. By F. Lesiiz Jones, Organist and Music Master 

Le cbtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to | to the City of London Middle-Class Schools. Pcst8vo. [On Thursday next. 


| 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, | — , 
. arton Areade, Manchester, IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES: Suggestions for 


and (by order) from al] Booksellers in connection with the Library. Economising Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartuwents. Submitted by 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON, iu reply to the Appeal of the Council cf the Suciety 
of Arts. &vo, with 32 Plates, Is. 


MUDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
| 


CiTY OFFICE, 2;:KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, & 


CO.’S 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


LIFE of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By his 


Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains, and 
Editor of Good Words. With Two Portraits and numerous Llustrations. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 


COMPANION WORK to “ WALKS IN ROME.” 
DAYS NEAR ROME. By Aveusrus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c, With 
more than 100 Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation Prelude. By 


the Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals.” Small 8vo. 


RIVER LEGENDS; or, Father Thames and 


Father Rhine. By the Right on. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P., Author 
of “ Moonshine,” &c, With 40 Illustrations by Gustave Doré. Large post 8vo, 


cloth gilt extra, 


The GREAT ARMY. Sketches of Life and Cha- 


racter in a Thames-side District. By the RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 2 vols, post 8yo. 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author 
f “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 24 neal by J. M‘L. Ralston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra. 


> a ~ 
GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers, 
embodying the most Recent Theories and Discoveries. By A. H. GREEN, MA. 
Professor of Geology and Mining in the Yorkshire College of Science. 


Part I. The ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL GEOLOGY With upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. 

Part Il. The ELEMENTS of STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. With 
upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. 


NOBLE WORKERS: a Book of Ex camples for 


Young Men. By H. A. PaGe, Author of “Golden Lives.” With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By the late Henry 


ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his Widow. Small 8vo. 


The CHILDREN’S SERVICE, for CHURCH 


and HOME. With Selected Hymns and Tunes, and Short Sermons, By the 
Rev. H. MARTYN-HART, M.A. Square 8yo. 


TREATISE on MINING. By Lorryer and 


SERLO, of the Berlin Academy of Mining. Translated from the German by 
Professor LE Neve Foster and Mr. GALLOWAY, With 268 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 


THERESA. By Grorerana M. Crarx, Author 


of ** Sylvia's Choice.” Post Svo. 


ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. M. 


BLACKtIk. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN STtuART BLAC Ki£, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. 


CAMERA OBSCURA. 


Poems. By DORA GREENWELL. Crown Svo. 


The HISTGRY of CERAMIC ART. I] 


LLEWELLYN JEWITT,F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 


The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, 


and MEDALS, Ancient and Modern. By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M., 
F.R.S. With Illustrations. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Demy 8vo, 


ew 


=) 


PRINCIPLES of the INTERIOR or HIDDEN 


LIFE. Designed particularly for the consideration of those who are seeking 
assurance of faith and perfect love. By THomMas C. UpHAam, D.D. With a 
Preface by R. PEARSALL SmitH. Crown 8vo, 


MY OWN PEOPLE: a Family Chronicle. By 


Mrs. VESEY. With Lilustrations. Post 8vo. 


The CHILDREN’S PASTIME. With 100 Full- 


pge Illustrations by Eminent Artists, and Descriptive Stories by E. Sequin. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


A New Volume of 





SONGS of OUR YOUTH. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music, and handsomely bo 
. , 8 y bound. e 
4to. cloth gilt extra. Demy 


A NEW WORK. By Sir Arrnur Harps, 


K.C.B., Author of * Friends in Council,” “Ivan de Biron,” &c, Post 8v0. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 


With Illustrative Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., Author of 
“ Homes without Hands,” &c. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


GEOLOGICAL CLIMATE and TIME. A 


Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth's Climate. By JAMzEs Crott, of H.M.'s 
Geological Survey. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 


GUTHRIE, D.D., and Memoir by his Sons, the Rey. Davin K. Guranrte and 
CHARLES J. GuTHRIE. M.A. Vol. [L, completing the work, with Po rtrait ; 
and Photograph of Dr. Guthrie Preaching in a Highland Glen, from ie 
Painting by Sir George Harvey, P.B.S.A. Post 8yo. 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS. C. A. Saryrz- 


Beuve, of the French Academy. Collected and Translated from the “ Causeries 
du Lundi,” by W. F. RAg, Editor of “ Taine’s Notes on England,” &c. With 
Biographical and Critical Introduction. Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS :—Mary, Queen of Scots—Lord Chesterfleld—Benjamin Franklin 
—Edward Gibbon—William Cowper—English Literature by H. Taine, and 
Pope as a Poet. 


The GOSAU SMITHY, and other Stories. By 


Mrs. PARR, Author of * Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. post 8yo. 


The MANOR HOUSE, and other Poems, By 


ADA CAMBRIDGE, Small Syo. 


SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Fraycis 


JACOX, B.A., Author of “ Cues from all Quarters.” Post 8vo. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS and their WORKS. 


For the Use of Schools and Students. By SARAH TYTLER. Crown Svo. Uniform 
with the Author's “ Old Masters ” and “ Modern Painters.” 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN: his Life and Times. 


By DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. Translated, with the Author's permission, by 
Mrs. STURGE. Post 8vo. 


The PROPHET HOSEA. By the Rev. Sraytey 


Leatues, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 


LIFE in the OUTER HEBRIDES. By G. 


ANDERSON SMiTH, Author of * Off the Chain.” With Lilustrations. Post 8yo. 


The PILGRIM PSALMS. by the Rev. SAMUEL 


Cox, Author of * The Quest of the Chief Good.” Crown 8vo. 


MY MOTHER and I. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations by J. 
M'L. Ralston. Post Svo, cloth extra. 


The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. 
By SAMUEL SaiLEs. New and Cheaper Edition. Uniform with “Self-Help.” 


Crown 8vo. 


ANIMALS and their MASTERS. By _ the 


Author of “ Friends in Council.” New and Cheaper Ediuon, Crown Syvo. 


’ ND al . 
The CREATION ; 
Earth's Formation. In shad with the Mosaic 
Discoveries of Science. By ArcuIBALD T. Ritcuis, Demy 8vo. 


GOOD WORDS for 1874. In one handsome 


royal-8vo volume, beautifully illustrated, Cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d, 


*, Dyn: amical Sy stem of the 


Record and the late 





DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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- THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


if TT T Vf A! 4 T yAT TIT 7 . o , 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE HAVING NOW ENTERED INTO ITS SECOND 
YEAR, the Promoters consider the present a fitting time to lay before the Public some record of the results of their enterprise. It is also 
ced now to state, more fully and more confidently than was possible before those results had been arrived at, the objects and character of a 
lieal which differs essentially from any other Publication, past or present. 





—- 





propo 
Perio iain Bains cali: hea vance ehh yeeitineh spies «SIE eae oa 7 
— =e = a - r oi Pa] Y am | r rr Tr x a 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE WAS BROUGHT OUT WITH THE OBJECT OF 
dealing with Topics of a Social and Literary kind, to the exclusion of Party Politics, Religious Polemics, Poetry, and Reviews of Current 
Literature. It was intended to make Original Fiction, Authentic Travel, and Critical Biography strong points in the Magazine, and that each 
Quarterly Number should be complete in itself, and should contain Two Complete Stories by W riters of real Eminence, which together should 
be about equal in size to an ordinary single volume, usually sold at the price of ten shillings and sixpence. 


ean oe YT. ~ r r rl r ’ ny . Ty r 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AIMED AT A HIGH LITERARY STANDARD, AND 
the remuneration to Authors was fixed at a correspondingly high rate. To avoid a superficial treatment of subjects unavoidable in short 
Articles, it was resolved to limit the number of Papers in each Number to Seven or Eight, while at the same time the Magazine should contain 
gonsiderably more Printed Matter than the largest Magazine published in Great Britain, A particularly large and clear type and good paper 
wore to be further distinguishing points with the new Magazine. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, DIFFERING THUS COMPLETELY IN ITS 
character and aims from every other existing Publication, and due moans having been employed to bring this character and these objects 


before the Public, 2 response was confidently looked for on the part of the Intellivent and Educated Classes. These anticipations were greatly 
Although a large edition of the First Number was prepared, the demand was so unexpectedly great, that a Second Edition was called 














exceeded. 
for in less than a week. 





HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AT ONCE TOOK ITS PLACE IN PERIODICAL 
Literature, and has ever since maintained it fully and satisfactorily. The English Press, London and Provincial, the Scotch and the Irish 
Press, the Press of the United States, India, and the Colonies, have agreed in a warm welcome to the new Periodical. 


‘ AT “a PAD ‘ es Ty rl A y a AY ‘ N_ory x >) ICES Ty vr Y —— ‘- WwID 
S NOT PROPOSED TO QUOTE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS IN TESTIMONY TO THE 
i 
Literary merits of “ The New Quarterly Magazine,” though such testimony is very strong and very abundant, but the following few Extracts, 
from Journals representing various distinct Sections of the community and phases of thought, will sufficiently bear witness to the fact that the 
Programme set before themselves by the Promoters has been effectively carried out. 
| 
| 
| 
show...... “The Personal History of Lord Macaulay " is | plete in itself, and there is as judicious a melange of 
an interesting paper, a welcome instalment of a bio- | serious writing and of fiction as could well be imagined, 
graphy which has been too long delayed: but, perhaps, ——— — 
the best thing in the number is Mr. Archibald Banks's From the WELSHMAN. 
es urious cnge 2 Myre Aon game Tuk NEW QUARTERLY does its 
| Banks's paper is admirable and interesting work well and faithfully. As was promised, it 
—— : ~ = takes a place somewhere between an ordinary Maga- 


zine and the Quarterly Reviews. It is made up of 
Novels, Essays, and Travels.,.....The Novels are by 





gl 


























From the SPECTATOR 
MHE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 

ZINE.—This (the last) is the best number we 

have seen....... Mrs, Lynn Linton’s * Meliora Latent” is 

| a clever tale, containing graphic sk. thes of life and 
| character, and as to its plot, constructed with a finer 
| sense of dramatic propriety than most tale-writors 


From the SCOTSMAN. 
, FOURTH NUMBER of “The 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE” will go far 
towards keeping up the reputation which the publica- 
tion of the previous numbers has already attained. 
The plan of the Magazine is admirable; you are pre- 
sented in each publication with what is, in fact, com- 


From the STANDARD. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZIN".—Nothing can be better in style and 
interest than the new number of “ The New Quarterly 


Magazine. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE, a very meritorious publication, was com- 
menced in October last, and has consequently attained 
its fourth number, and completed the first year of its 
existence. As this Magazine (the price of which is 
half-a-crown) is as big as one of the old quarterlies 
and as each number contains not more than seven or 
eight articles, subjects of importance can be treated 
with a fuliness which is unattainable in the smaller 


From the GRAPHIC. 


rom the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 











milk NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 

ZINE (No. 4) has some really excellent matter 

in Mrs. Linton'’s Cornish Novelette ; in Mr. Latouche’s 

Portuguese Travels, equal to any travels of the day in 

spirit, geniality, and accurate acquaintance with the 

country described; and in the Rey. F. Arnolds Per- 
| sonal History of Lord Macaulay. 


periodicals. Space also is gained by the omission of 
reviews of current literature and politics. Another 
feature of the Magazine is that each number contains 
two complete stories, each about equal in length toa 
one-volume novel. To readers who don't care to have 
their fiction doled out in weekly or monthly morsels, 
and who at the same time shrink from the length of a 
story in three volumes, this arrangement is a decided | From the JOHN BULL. 

advantage. “The New Quarterly” fully deserves the HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 


remarkable success which it has hitherto achieved. | ZINE has successfully completed the first year 





authors of repute, and possess great literary merit. 
They have the advantage, too, of being complete, each 
of them in one number of the Magazine. Two or 
three have been of supreme excellence. “The New 
Quarterly " ought to be a success, and we have reason 
to believe that it has secured a,fast hold on popular 
favour. 





From the BRIGHTON ‘TIMES. 
WE NEW QUARTERLY, which has 


now comp'eted the first year of its existeuce, has 





ey From the MORNING POST. | of its existence, and its leading features of treating 

. a rADTERoT wv . |} social and literary subjects only, and those ex- 

HE NEW QL ARTERLY MAGA- haustively, with completed stories in one number, 
ZINE indicates a new accretion to Quarterly | seem to have taken hold upon the public mind. 
literature. It is not so light as the Monthlies, nor so — ats 


stolid as the old Quarterlies...... The present number . Prem the NONCONFORMIST. : 
(the last) does not concern itself with the vexed ques- | HE NEW QUARTERLY, so far | 
tions of political pa ties; but it is not likely that the as regards the quantity and quality of its con- | 
Magazine will be always able to devote itself wholly to | tents, makes good its claim to occupy a sphere of its 
literature without any admixture of politics...... How- | own. It contains nearly as much matter as the other | 
ever, if * The New Quarterly " always comprises such | Quarterlies, and is published at less than half their 
a choice anthology as the July Number displays, there | price. Its literary criticisms are equal to anything we 
will be no reason to wish that it should take away from | have read, and few finer specimens of criticism are to | 
terature any part of the attention which is now so | be met with than that on “ William Blake: Poet 
stowed uponit. The articles are varied, | Artist, and Mystic,” written by the Editor for the | 
much editorial discernment. | April number. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


attained in that period of time such a leading position 
among the high-class Magazines, coupled with so large 
a measure of commercial success, as would a few years 
ago have been looked upon as marvellous. The secret 
of its success, however, is not far to seek, and consists 
in combining quality with quantity. Its writers are 
among the first of the day, whilst the Magazine itself 
| is really a bulky volume. 








From the BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 
TMWE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 

ZINE is intended to strike the happy mean be 
tween the Monthly Magazine and the Quarterly Review. 
Its pages are numerous enough, for it is as large as a six- 
shilling review, to give ample space for the full treat 
ment of all the subjects it undertakes to treat......Not 
only is this programme excellent, but in the four num- 
bers now issued it has been admirably fulfilled. 





successfully be 
and indi 





: zs tee RPT ERIN From NOTES and QUERIES. 

aan Me MORN ee Sree : irnle NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
2 NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- | ZINE.—The reputation which “The New 
(i. has only just published its third number ; | Quarterly" bas a'ready acquired for what may be 
has been the quality of many of its articles, | called its “personal” illustrations is excellently sus- 
and conduct of the entire work, that it | tained in the July Number. 


From the GA TESHEAD OBSERVER, 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 





Mlk 




















ilready deserves to take rank as a permanent institu- | 7. Ty Pp ve | 
tion among the best of our misceilanies of essay an! | , ee the cir} f RESS. ° | ZLNE is without doubt an able and interesting 
fiction. (Of No. 4)The New Quarterly,” which has HE NEW QU ARTERLY continues to | Mugazine. It represents, indeed, in bulk a good-sized 
competed its first year, deserves the popularity it has combine the instructive with the entertaining | volume, being something like three times the size of 
fiequired by its special feature of giving original novels | very admirably......A feature of “ The New Quarterly " | the ordinary monthly magazines, while a liberal re- 
within r able compass complete in each number. | is that its new stories are never continuous. duction is made to the extent of one-sixth in price. 

= 

THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 

PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
Contents of No. V., published on October 1:— 

TRAVELS in PORTUGAL, (Concluded.) By Joun Lavoucne. | The CHARACTER of GOETHE. By Roperr Bucuanay, Author of 
The FAUNA of FANCY. By Fraxces Power Conse. ] * Waite Rose and Red.” 
A SEA CHANGELING: a Novel. By the Author of Olive} SMALL FARMS. By Ricnarp Jerrertes. 


ms In the RUE FROIDE: a Tale. 
\LISM in ENGLAND. By Naruanrev A, THARness. of * Patty.” 


By Karuarine S. Macquorp, Author 


T TTY, 
SPIRITU 


Covers for Half-Yearly Volumes I. and IL, price 1s 6d each, can be obtained of the Publishers, or through any Bookseller. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Th rw Ar Th , sa PTA » . . . Ps ® 
The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will be forwarded for a whole year, postage free to any place in the United Kingdom, by the Pabli-hers, or by any Bookseller 
or Newsman, on the receipt of 11s, paid in advance, by Post-Oflice order or otherwise. . »gle Number, 25 10d, free by book pust. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO”S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS, 





TWO NEW POEMS BY MR. TENNYSON, 
SEE VOLUME IV. OF THE 
CABINET EDITION OF 
NOW PUBLISHING, 


IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES, 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE. 


MR. TENNYSONS WORKS. 


—_.. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A. B. Granville, M_D., F. RS. ; Autobiography. Being 


Fighty-Eight Years of the Life of a Physician who Practised his Profession in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, the West Indies, Russia, Germany, France, and England. Edited, with a Brief Account of the 
ast Years of his Life, by his Youngest Daughter, PAULINA B. GRANVILLE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 


Portrait, 32s, 


Samuel Lover, R.H.A., The Life of. Artistic, Literary, 
and Musical, with Selections from his Unpublished Works and Correspondence. By BAYLE BERNARD. 
~» _2 yols. post 8vo, with a Portrait, 21s. 





“Phe Paraclete. An Essay on the Personality and 


“Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Henry CurisTOPHERSON, 


sometime Evening Lecturer at Trinity Church, Brighton. With a few Introductory Remarks by John 


Rae, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Sermons and Expositions. By the Rev. R. WinTER- 


BOTHAN, M.A., formerly Chaplain to the late Bishop of Grafton and Armidale. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Studies in Modern i’roblems. Second Series. By 


Various Writers, Edited by the Rey. OrbY SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vyo, 5s. 
vTre 
With 


The Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874. 


Introduction, copious Notes, and Index. By W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


Jour Y ’ sotirne Fp re 

J. H. Newman, D.D.: Characteristics from his 

Writings. Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Religious. Arranged by W. S. LILLY, 
Barrister-at-Law, with the Author's approval. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


Socialism: its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies 
Considered. By the Rey. M. KAUFMANN, B.A. Founded on the German Work “ Kapitalismus und 
Socialismus,” by Dr. A, E. F. Schiiffle. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A Grammar of Political Economy. By Major-General 


W. F. Marri0TT, O.S.L, late Secretary to the Government of Bombay. Crowa 8vo, 6s. 


A Cluster of Lives. By Atice Kine, Author of 


“ Queen of Herself.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Tara: a Mahratta Tale. By Colonel MEApows Taytor. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Uniform with “The Confessions of a Thug.” Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 

On the North Wind—Thistledown: Poems. By the 
Honourable Mrs. WILLOUGHBY. Feap. 8vo, 

Poems. By Augustus Taytor. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








NEW VOLUMES NOVELS, 
vile NEW AND FORTHCOMING. 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. sibilant 


ANIMAL MECHANISM ; a Treatise on|JULIAN HA WTHORNE'S IDOLATRY: 


a Romance. 2 vols. crowa 8vo, 2ls. [This day. 


Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. By Prof. E. J. 
Marty. Crown S8yo, with 117 Iilustrations, 5s. 
[Just out. 


The CHEMICAL EFFECTS of LIGHT| WOMAN'S a RIDDLE’; or, Baby Warm- 


and PHOTOGRAPHY in their APPLICATION (Ready. 

to ART, SCIENCE, and INDUSTRY. By Dr. mW 

HEkMANN VOGEL. Crown 8yo, with 94 Dlustra- 

tious, 5s. tshorty. | VANESSA: aNovel. By the Author of 
“Thomasina.” 2 vols. (Shortly. 


On PARASITES in the ANIMAL KING- 


DOM. By M. VAN BENEDEN. 


The THEORY of DESCENT and DAR- 


WINISM. By Prof. OscAR SCHMIDT. 


v. 
OPTICS. By Prof. Lommel. Profusely}JOHN SAUNDERS'S ISRAEL MORT, 


OVERMAN; the Story of the Mine. 3 vols. 


GEORGE MAC DONALD'S MALCOLM: 


a Scottish Story. 3 vols. 


Illustrated. 


NGI: thei — 
FUNGI: their Nature, Influences, 0"! KATHERINE SAUNDERS'S The HIGH 
COoKK. Profusely Illustrated. MILLS: a Novel. 3 vols. 








SHORTLY TO APPEAR, 


SCIENTIFIC LONDON; an Account of 
the History and present Scope of the Principal 
Scientific Societies and Institutions of London, - 
By Begnagp H. BECKER. 1 vol. 8vo, 5s. 


SORROW and SONG; or, Studies of 
Literary Struggle. By Henry Cunwen, 2 yoig 
crown 8vo, lds. “ 


GLIMPSES of the SUPERNATURAL: 
being Facts, Records, and Traditions relating to 
Dreams, Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, Appari- 
tions, Wraiths, Warnings, Second-Sight, Necro- 
mancy, Witchcraft, éc.,&c. By the Rev. FREDBRICK 
GEORGE LEE, D.D., Vicar of All-Saints, Lambeth, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A.~ 
SERMONS preached in ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. 


MISSIONARY LIFE in the SOUTHERN 
—— By James Hutton, Crown 8vo. LIilus- 
rated, 


HEREDITY: a Psychological Study on 
its Phenomena its Laws, its Causes, and its 
Consequences, ByProf.TH. Ripot. Large cr. 8yo, 


The PHYSICS and PHILOSOPHY of 
the SENSES, or, the Mental and the Physical in 
their Mutual Relation. By R. S. WYLD, F.B.S.E. 
Illustrated by several Plates. 


Mrs. GILBERT (ANN  TAYLOR)— 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMORIALS. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Portraits and Engravings, 24s, 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.—LIFE 
and LETTERS. 2 vols., with a Portrait, 


SARA COLERIDGE.—MEMOIR and 
LETTERS. Cheap Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
SHAKSPEARE: a Study of his Mind and 

Art. By Professor E. Dowpgn. 

For SCEPTRE and CROWN: a Romance 
of the Present Time. By Grecor Samarov. 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 15s. 

HESBA STRETTON'S The WONDER- 
FUL LIFE. Crown 8vo. 

TALES of the ZENANA; or, a Nuwab’s 
Leisure Hours. By the Author of “ Pandurang 
Hari.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


KATHERINE SAUNDERS'S JOAN 
MERRY WEATHER; and other Stories. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Miss M. BETHAM-EDWARDS'S 
MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S FRIDAYS; 
and other Stories. Crown 8yo. 

The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By B. 
MARKEWITCH. Trauslated by the Princesses 
Ovurousorr. Dedicated by Special Permission to 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES _from 
FAIRYLAND: a Book for the Young. Illustrated 
with Etchings. 

The BOY SLAVE of BOKHARA. By 
Davip Ker. Crown Svo, Illustrated, 5s. 

WAKING and WORKING: a Book for 
Girls. By Mrs. G. S. RuaNey. Crown 8yo, with 
Frontispiece, 53. 

AUNT MARY'S BRAN-PIE. By the 
Author of “St. Olave's,” &c. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


SARA COLERIDGE'S PRETTY 
LESSONS for GOOD CHILDREN. New Edition. 
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